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TWENTY REGIMENTS FOR MANILA. 


8 Rec: call tor ten more regiments, in addition to the ten just 

recruited, is taken as an indication that - determined at- 
tempt will be made to overwhelm the Filipinos ut the opening of 
the dry season. The many papers which have long been calling 
for a force of 100,000 men at Manila feel that the President has 
shown a tardy appreciation of advice that he ought to have heeded 
months ago, and the fact that the officers named for the new regi- 
ments are all from the regular army and all West Pointers is 
greeted with similar approval. Many papers, too, discern the 
hand of the new Secretary of War in the increased aggressiveness 
in that department, and ask if a change in command at Manila 
would not be followed by equally good results. Papers on both 
sides of the expansion issue agree that if the war is to be con- 
tinued along present lines, the call for the new regiments is a 
wise one, 

Splendid American Energy.—‘‘General Weyler and the other 
quondam colonial commanders of Spain must look on with wonder 
and chagrin at the splendid energy of the American army. What 
are swamps and jungles, rains and floods, heat and moisture to 
Uncle Sam’s devoted soldiers? They march on wherever they are 
led, laughing obstacles to scorn, rejoicing in the opportunity to 
surmount difficulties, never complaining of too much work. Has 
it ever struck the American public that the only complaint of our 
private soldiers in the Philippines has been not that there is too 
much work required of them, but too little? The returned vol- 
unteers who have criticized the conduct of the campaign have 
said only that the commanding general is not aggressive enough 
to suit them. Nota word of complaint do we hear of the hard- 
ships they have been called on to endure. Those are all part of 
‘the day’s work,’ mere incidents in the routine task of every 
twenty-four hours. All honor to our soldiers in Luzon! And let 
us make the work they have done a permanent achievement by 
advancing our lines and persevering in the task we have under- 
taken until the insurrection is subdued and the Stars and Stripes 


float in undisputed supremacy throughout the archipelago that 
American valor has won.”—The Journal (lnd.), Providence. 


Slow Transportation.—‘‘The War Department has sixteen 
troop-ships, the total capacity of which is about 17,000 men, ora 
little over 1,000 each on the average. The vessels are not all 
immediately available, some being now on the way out to Manila 
with troops and military stores. Three are (or will be) ready to 
proceed to the Philippines during the current month; eight will 
be in port from Manila in time to make return voyages during 
September, and five of the ships will not be home until various 
dates in the month of October. As the round trip requires about 
eighty days, the vessels which shall sail with the first of the new 
regiments will not be available for the transportation of a second 
detachment until some time in November, while the last of the 
sixteen transports to leave will not return to make a second voy- 
age until the second half of January next. It will be very near 
March 1 next, therefore, before the whole force can be assembled 
in the vicinity of Manila. 

“Secretary Root has shown his grasp of the situation by the 
charter of four additional vessels for the transport service; but 
inasmuch as these four auxiliary troop-ships will accommodate 
only 2,550 men in all, they will expedite the shipment to no very 
great extent. Perhaps they will enable the department to muster 
the whole of the twenty volunteer regiments at Manila by Febru- 
ary 1 next. . . . Of course, it will not be necessary to delay the 
campaign in the Philippines until all the new troops shall have 
arrived at Manila; but if the views of those military experts who 
believe that at least 60,000 men will be necessary to push the war 
simultaneously in all directions be correct, it would be idle to 
expect decisive results before the beginning of next year.--7he 
Record (lnd.), Philadelphia. 


Southern Apathy.—“ The authorities at Washington profess to 
feel surprised that recruits for the new volunteer regiments are 
coming forward so slowly, and argue that opposition to the war 
in the Philippines prevailing in the South is responsible for the 
apathy of Southern youth in the matter of entering the army. 

“There is, no doubt, some opposition to the war in the Philip- 




















STALLED.— Zhe Evening Post, San Francisco. 
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pines in the South, as there is in other parts of the country, but 
that is not the explanation of the lack of recruits for the new regi- 
ments. The opposition to the war is neither so great nor so wide- 
spread as to have any effect upon enlistments whatever. The 
real trouble is that Southerners are disgusted at the lack of rec- 
ognition shown the Southern troops during the war with Spain, 
at the studied efforts of the Administration to keep Southerners 
in the background, and at the fact that so few Southern regi- 
ments succeed in seeing any service at all. These experiences 
have strongly disgusted Southerners with army management, and 
nothing short of a threatened attack by some foreign power could 
induce them to feel any enthusiasm for army life. 

“There is another and special reason why enlistments are slow 
in the South for the new regiments, and that is the utter unfair- 
ness of the Administration in selecting officers for these com- 
mands. Altho it was expected that fully two of the regiments 
would be recruited in the South, scarcely a half-dozen commis- 
sions were given to Southerners, and most of the commissions 
actually assigned to them were of low rank. This palpable injus- 





tice naturally did not attract Southerners to the new regiments, 
and it is not surprising that few desire to serve in them when 
they know that they will not have the privilege of serving under 
officers from their own section.”"—7he Picayune (Dem.), New 
Orleans. 


“The Administration has had loyal support from the country. 
It has not wanted for men or money. It has had at its hand the 
best little army of trained soldiers on earth and volunteers whose 
States gave them unreservedly for their baptism of blood and 
fire. It has had the benefit of the highest counsels of civilians, 
not only in this country, but in England, whose statesmen and 
students have spread before us with friendly zeal everything that 
can be learned from England’s long experience with similar 
problems. 

“And the country only asks one thing of the Administration, 
and that it will have or else know the reason why. It has the 
right to expect that the right thing will be done in the Philip- 
pines, and in the best possible way. It will not be pleased if it 
finds out that the lives of its brave young volunteers have been 
sacrificed to gain barren victories. It will not be pleased if it 
finds out that sound advice as to the Philippines has been ignored 
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at the behest of partizan and personal politics.”— 7 he Oregonian 
(Rep.), Portland. 


“The addition of ten new regiments to the army of the United 
Stat&s will add $15,000,000 to the yearly claims upon the public 
treasury. ‘This means an extra federal tax of $1 a year upon each 
family throughout the United States."— 7he Republican (1nd.), 
Springfield. 





CHANGING VIEWS IN THE DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY. 


HE differences of opinion among leaders in the Democratic 
ranks, which must result in some radical changes of posi- 

tion before they can all unite on one platform, are gradually 
being modified in the interests of party harmony. The first of 
the modifications was the announcement by the Salt Lake 77rzd- 
une, one of the strongest free-silver papers of the West, of its 
conviction that the silver issue ought to be given second or third 
place in the coming campaign. The Indianapolis Sentime/, an- 
other free-silver paper of equal prominence, soon followed with a 
similar opinion. Now Mr. Croker, who has been an avowed ex- 
pansionist and a supposed supporter of Judge Van Wyck for the 
Presidential nomination, declares on his return from Europe that 
he is opposed to the McKinley expansion policy and says that 
Mr. Bryan is one of the greatest men that America has produced. 
The silver question, Mr. Croker adds, may safely be left to the 
wisdom of Congress. As a Republican majority in the Senate is 
assured for years to come, many papers take this as an invitation 
to Mr. Bryan to drop the silver question and make the fight on 
the anti-expansion issue. Almost at the same time Mr. Bryan 
was addressing the Iowa Democrats at their state convention at 
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ANOTHER SUBJECT FOR MILLET, 


Let him paint a picture entitled “The Man with the Sword.” 


O judges, lords and rulers in Fair France, 
Is this the handiwork you give to God, 

This defamed man, distorted and soul quenched ? 
How will you ever straighten up this shape ; 
Touch it again with immortality ; 

Give back the upward looking and the light ; 
kebuild in it the music and the dream ; 
Make right the immemorial infamies, 
Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes? 

O judges, lords and rulers in fair France, 
How will the future reckon with this man? 


Apologies to Edwin Markham. 
—The Journal, Minneapolts. 
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Des Moines, and in his speeches he laid somestress on the party's 
new issues. The Republican papers at once seized upon some of 
these passages and declared that Mr. Bryan had relegated silver 
tothe rear. The paragraphs in Mr. Bryan’s speeches upon which 
they base this conclusion are as follows: 


“The Chicago platform was written for all time, and the 
Democratic Party is not under obligations to reiterate its details, 
but as new issues arise we may turn our attention to them, take 
them into the family, and make a fight on them without apolo- 
gizing for any former fight we have made. .... . 

“I do not visit lowa to write platforms, but so long as the Iowa 
Democracy is willing to accept the Chicago platform I am content. 
If new issues arise which seem to be of more importance than 
those of the past, it is proper for the party to give prominence to 
the new ones and even use them as the basis of a campaign. 
But we do not need to surrender a single syllable of the Chicago 
platform. Like the inaugural speech of Thomas Jefferson, it 
was made for all time.” 

A perusal of the full text of Mr. Bryan’s remarks, however, 
show that he devoted considerably more than half of his address 
to the money question, and said of its availability as a live issue: 

“But I must dwell a little time on a dead issue—the money 
question. Did you ever see anything that had so many lives as 
the money question? In 1892 they said it was dead, But in 1893 
the President had to call Congress together to bury it. Again 
they buried it in 1894, and once more in 1895, and you may re- 
member that it was up again in 1896, and had to be buried again. 
Then they said that would settle_it. But again it was up in 1897 
and in 1898. It is here nowand they are burying it again. But 
I have examined the corpse and find it in such a good state of 
preservation that I believe it will last till 1900. 

“Why is it? Why is it that they find it so hard to bury the 
silver cause ? 

“Because no tomb was ever made so arenes that it could im- 
prison a righteous cause. 

“Why is it that our opponents continue to bury the silver cause? 
Because they would rather go to a funeral than a debating 
society.” 

Mr. Bryan has since denied specifically that he considers the 
silver issue secondary. 

Mr. Croker’s advances have not met a very enthusiastic recep- 
tion at the hands of the Democratic press. The New York /our- 
nal, the Columbia State, the Savannah News, and other silver 
papers declare that Mr. Bryan will never abandon that issue, 
while the Democratic press which favors expansion, like the 
Brooklyn Zag/e, the New York 7imes, the Washington 77mes, 
and the Philadelphia Record, think that Mr. Croker has made a 
grievous error in indorsing the anti-expansion principle. The 
New York Wor/d, which favors the same views at which Mr. 
Croker has arrived, says that his utterances “excite amusement 
and contempt because of the contrast of impudence and hypocrisy 
between his professions and his performances.” Ex-Governor 
Altgeld, of Illinois, says that Mr. Croker’s accession is a great 
blow to the Bryan cause. The Columbia State (Dem.) says: 

“ He is not an ally that the Bryan men can be proud of or need 
value for his power. In our national fight next year we can do 
without him, his city,.and his State. He is only of interest at 
this time as showing how futile the notion that New York can 
run the great Democratic Party of this country, how great the 
delusion that the masses of the party will sacrifice their convic- 
tions to an imagined expediency.” 

The Louisville Courter-Journal (Gold Dem.), 
expansion, says of Mr. Croker’s new attitude : 


which favors 


“It is really good for the grumps. When Tammany begins 
taking itself seriously on matters of principle, ‘it is to laugh.’ 
Where was there ever an issue of principle that Tammany cared 
anything about except as an aid to it in its business of getting 
and holding the offices for its members? It has been on both 
sides, and on neither side of every issue of principle that has 
come up in recent years. It was so with reference to the tariff. 
It was so with reference to silver. If the Hon. Croker is to be 
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recognized as speaking authoritatively for the organization it has 
been so with reference to expansion. 

“It is entirely reasonable to believe that the Hon. Croker rep- 
resents Tammany in this. Tammany cares nothing one way 
or another about expansion. If it can throw out its nets so as to 
‘ketch ’em a-comin’ an’ a-gwine,’ so much the better, especially 
since the Hogg incident has shown the Tammany leaders that it 
won't be good pie politics to cut loose entirely from Bryan yet. 
Croker has made a bungling boss, but he is not so blind to what 
is expected of him as not to be ready to run wid or agin Bryan, 
as developments may dictate.” 


The Atlanta Constitution (Dem.) thinks that Mr. Croker is 
only late in discovering what many other people knew long be- 
fore: 


“In 1896 Mr. Croker and a very great number of Democrats of 
the East accepted the enemy’s interpretation not only of the plat- 
form, but of Bryan himself. Since then they have had ample 
opportunity for calm, considerate study of the platform and the 
man, and they have come to the conclusion—which was inevit- 
able—that both are Democratic in every respect. The masses of 
the people understand and appreciate and trust Bryan, and they 
do it because he stands for principles that are dear to their hearts 
and in the triumph of which lies their salvation. The people 
shape public opinion, and the trend of public opinion toward 
Bryan as the great leader of the people can not find better illus- 
tration than in the utterance of Mr. Croker.” 





DIVORCE AND: REMARRIAGE. 


INCE the marriage of Mrs. Sloane to Mr. O. H. P. Belmont 
(see THE Literary Dicest, May 27, June to), the clergy 
both in the Eastern and Western States have shown a disposition 
to be more cautious in solemnizing marriages. ‘The General As- 
sociation of Congregational Ministers of Connecticut has passed 
resolutions declaring that it is incumbent on ministers to exer- 
cise the greatest caution before consenting to officiate at the mar- 
riage of any person who has been divorced, and “that such con- 
sent should never be given in case of the guilty party divorced” 
for infidelity, nor for any other reason, without a careful exami- 
nation into all the facts. The Rev. W. M. Barrows, of Greenwich, 
who had accepted a fee of $500 for the Belmont-Sloane marriage, 
but had subsequently returned it, claiming that he had been de: 
ceived, was not, however, condemned by the association. 

A case somewhat similar to this Connecticut marriage occurred 
recently in Michigan. Two persons who, according to the laws 
of the commonwealth, had the right to marry were refused by 
each of the Evangelical ministers at Ann Arbor, on the ground 


‘that one of the applicants had been divorced. These clergymen 


later united in an agreement not to perform the ceremony of mar- 
riage when either of the persons concerned had been divorced or 
had obtained a divorce from a preceding husband or wife on any 
other ground than violation of the Seventh Commandment. In 
general, the religious press has expressed approval of this action. 
Some secular papers, however, think this position irrational in 
itself, and derogatory to the laws of the State. For example, 
the Brooklyn Zag/e says: 


“Law itself contains reasons for divorce, equivalent in moral 
weight to the reason of infidelity, tho different from it. An un- 
explained absence of seven years works presumption of death and 
makes a marriage voidable. So does a sentence of a certain dura- 
tion for felony, especially a sentence for life, which establishes 
the presumption of civil death. So does proof of a marriage by 
force or fraud, or proof that one of the persons to it has not at- 
tained the age of lawful consent. There are other causes which 
make the hard-and-fast attitude of the Ann Arbor clergy difficult 
to maintain, and which would present so many exceptions as to 
embarrass the clergy there or anywhere else. 

“Refusal of sundry of the clergy of Michigan to accept the laws 
of Michigan, by which marriageability or remarriageability is al- 
lowed, might induce the law-making power to take away from 
such clergymen the right to perform any marriage ceremony at 
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all. Itisa legal right, a right conferred by law, not a right in- 
herent of itself in the ministerial office itself. In France, any 
marriage may be ecclesiastically performed, but every marriage, 
including those ecclesiastically performed, must also be ‘per- 
formed by a civil magistrate, else the union is not legal and re- 
sultant children are not legitimate. In America, either the re- 
ligious or civil ceremony suffices; but marriages in America, to 
be valid in France and in some other foreign countries, must be 
performed before a magistrate here. On that account, foreigners 
here are generally married by ministers and by magistrates. Be- 
sides, Unitarian and Universalist ministers, as a rule, take no 
such rigid ground as that imputed to the evangelical clergy of 
Ann Arbor. Uniformity of marriage conditions or of attitude 
toward divorce conditions will not be possible so long as every 
State can establish its own rules and so long as ministers them- 
selves construe their duty in the case for themselves.” 


A party in the Protestant Episcopal church has long been en- 
deavoring to amend the canon concerning divorce by forbidding 
the solemnization of the marriage “of any person who has a di- 
vorced husband or wife still living, if such husband or wife has 
been put away for any cause arising after marriage.” Bishop 
Seymour, of the diocese of Quincy, Ill., has announced his in- 
tention to offer the foregoing amendment at the next general 
convention at San Francisco, in October, rgo1. Of this C&rzs- 
tian Work says, however : 


“There is no fear that the general convention will amend the 
canons in this matter; their action last year is evidence on this 
point. And why should the physical death of an infamous and 
immoral wife and mother be necessary before a pure, good 
mother can be procured for a motherless family? Bishop Sey- 
mour’s proposition has neither reason nor the teaching of Christ 
to commend it.” 


In the mean time, the secular arm has also been trying to make 
the estate of the divorced a hard one. Mr. Justice Beekman, of 
the New York supreme court, has formulated a new plan to de- 
feat “collusion” in divorce proceedings. Altho almost all Euro- 
pean governments assume that when both husband and wife are 
agreed that their union is no longer tolerable or subservient to 
good, this is one of the best of all reasons for their divorce, the 
laws in this country take just the opposite ground. If two peo- 
ple, who agree in nothing else, agree that they must part in order 
to find life endurable, the legislative or legal Dogberry feels sure 
in his soul that here is “collusion,” something particularly de- 
spicable in his eyes, and that this is the best of all reasons why 
the state and church should combine to hold these two together. 
However, not all legal students in this country agree with this 
view. Mr. S. N. Tuckman, writing in the New York TZzmes, 
says: 

“Mr, Justice Beekman very properly states that the family is 
the pillar of the state, and the state by means of laws should 
preserve its sanctity. This is very true in the abstract, but I am 
rather inclined to believe that the husband and wife who can not 
live happily together and therefore collude to divorce are, if con- 
strained to live together, more mischievous to the community and 
exert a more immoral influence upon their home and children 
than they would if they were divorced. 

“Let us rather cling to the present law, and let matters of 
matrimony be permitted to adjust and elevate themselves.” 


Mr. Allen Carruthers, writing in the New York /Journa/, makes 
an interesting comparison of the divorce laws of Europe and the 
United States. He says: 


“Austria grants divorce for ‘unconquerable aversion,’ on ac-. 
count of which both parties ask for a divorce. Any court in the 
Union would dismiss the petition as collusive where both parties 
agree to ask for the divorce. 

“Hungary has the same law as Austria on this subject. 

“Belgium grants divorces on ‘mutual or persevering desire or 
consent of both parties.’ 

“Denmark, ‘mutual consent.’ 

“In almost all of the provinces of the German empire divorces 
are granted for ‘unconquerable aversion.’ 
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“* Agreement after five years’ separation’ is a valid ground 
for divorce in the Netherlands. 

“Norway, ‘mutual consent.’ 

“Rumania, ‘mutual and continued desire of both parties.’ 

“Russia, ‘mutual consent.’ 

“Sweden, ‘incompatibility of temper and persistent discord. ’ 

“Switzerland, which recently adopted a federal divorce law 
and amended the same generally, grants divorces where the mar- 
riage relations are ‘greatly strained ’ ; also ‘incurable mental dis- 
eases of three years’ standing’; ‘injury to the honor or reputa- 
tion of either of the parties.’ 

“The causes just mentioned are far more liberal than any cause 
known in America. In fact, some of the causes for which divorce 
is allowed in Europeare reasons in mostevery State in the Union 
for refusing the divorce. As an example, ‘mutual consent.’ 
While in many instances both parties may want the divorce, yet 
if it were known by the court that the application was based upon 
‘mutual consent,’ it would defeat the divorce every time in 
America. Besides the causes just mentioned as an example of 
the liberality of the divorce laws of Europe, almost all of the 
countries of that continent have divorce laws embracing about all 
of the causes that we have in America. A great many are 
under the impression that divorce can be obtained in America for 
‘incompatibility of temper.’ Yet as a matter of fact there is no 
such cause for divorce in any State in the Union.” 


Mr. Carruthers says that there is a marked increase in divorce 
both in Europe and America, but that this can not be attributed 
to any fault in our laws, for “the people are back of the laws in 
every instance in this country.” He continues: 


“The report of the Commissioner of Labor referred to by Car- 
dinal Gibbons, which was based upon a very careful and disin- 
terested investigation, plainly demonstrates that stringent or 
liberal laws of divorce do not correspondingly decrease or in- 
crease,the number of divorces. This is also the contention of 
some of the best writers upon this subject, notably M. Jacques 
Bertillon, who is probably the ablest and most exhaustive writer 
upon this subject. This is also borne out by the statistics of vari- 
ous countries. 

“The fact is, we may judge our divorce laws and also the num- 
ber of divorces granted by the sentiment of the people. New 
York, for instance, is the only State in the Union that grants 
divorce solely upon the ground of infidelity. Yet New York fur- 
nishes more divorce suits than any other State in the Union, and 
probably more unhappy marriages. In this State marriage is 
easiest and divorce hardest of any State in the Union. 

“It is a serious question if the policy of our law on marriage 
and divorce isa correct doctrine. We encourage with reckless 
uncertainty marriage, which we fain would approve, yet refuse to 
dissolve. But people will divorce themselves from intolerable 
relations at any cost. Marriage is a contract, and you can no 
more legislate it eternal than you can any other copartnership 
between individuals; neither can you legislate people to love, 
respect, and forbear with each other where the material elements 
of union are lacking.” 





Verdict of the Farmers on Expansion.—As 70 per 
cent. of the population of the United States still live in the coun- 
try and the small towns, the opinions of the dwellers in large 
cities on national questions is of less relative weight than many 
might suppose. A plebiscite of 20,000 farmers in all parts of the 
country on our expansion problems, which has just been com- 
pleted by Farm and Home (Springfield, Mass.), has, therefore, 
unusual value. More than half of the farmers who voted are 
from the Central West and the Middle States, which decided the 
1896 election, and the rest are divided about equally between the 
New England, the Southern, and the Pacific-coast States, so that 
the whole country is represented. Following are the most impor- 
tant of the questions and replies : 

Should the Filipinos be held in subjection to the United States, or should 
they be allowed to form an independent government? 
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Should Cuba be free and independent or should it be annexed to the United 
States? 
ERGRBORGORE 6 coc cncsspeides.cdcrdcemunhovensesenssckhhanee+tosneees 
PBDI 65. oo 0 0:6:5:00.60:075 00500600 cock gah h cbbesbnesesesnesen es caneneses 
Should Puerto Rico be free and independent or should it be annexed to 
Cuba or to the United States? 


PO CO WT CPUNOE 6... 5s pakabenciacncccncociessovlvuscesaes 11,897 
SOONG ascii choruses. sc cahtuebetocdweeretesciceveetseleded 6,004 
Meee 1O BOM ci ks ids b56. 00.0 6 0 cc aRiee ade VeeevinsseesséSentsece 1,746 


Should there be free trade between the United States and Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, and the Philippines? 


Should coolie or contract labor be permitted in Hawaii or other tropical 
dependencies in defiance of the United States contract labor laws? 


DR oddaccisanitknottioskebindes \:dgeckbbthehbseewbebasiie hentiadhe 18,055 

Cin cas.nccvecncsccbodawesenees 02 ssueeessiN es MabiehteneeRhes stabboe 1,151 
Should United States Senators be elected direct by the people? 

MD nce cdo chk (os. cusacasbbdeces> .oc sabaltataernavitoselethasetastiee 16,643 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH CUBA? 


ONSIDERABLE change in public sentiment has appeared - 
during the last few months with regard to Cuba’s future 
government, and where a year and a half ago the American press 
was almost unanimous in calling for Cuban independence, there 
is now a strong undercurrent of opinion in favor of annexation. 
Some recent views of men who are eminently qualified to speak 
on this subject throw interesting light on the problem. 

One of these, Dr. Antonio Perez, himself a Cuban, makes an 
eloquent plea for independence. He claims that the partizans of 
annexation are mostly American and Spanish residents, and that 
an ever-increasing number of the native Cubans is declaring for 
complete self-government. Writing in Zhe Contemporary Re- 
view, he says: 

“The independence of Cuba is as necessary to the natives as 
wholesome food to hungry people. It is, moreover, a matter 
wherein is concerned their pride, not less than their dignity and 
self-respect. Should the Cubans, after their long fight of halfa 
century, now tamely renounce their rights, by such an act alone 
will they prove themselves unworthy of the freedom they wrested 
from the Spaniards at the cost of so many lives, and of the 
streams of blood with which the rich soil of Cuba has been 
drenched. It is not sufficient that a brave people should have 








A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. 
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won their freedom after a long and heroic struggle; to maintain 
it intact in the hour of triumph, as well as to lay securely the 
foundation of future greatness, is at once their privilege and their 
sacred duty. Cuba independent will have a réle to play; will 
hold a place in the concert of sovereign nations; will be mistress 
of her destinies, and will make her own history. The Cuban 
flag, emblem of so many sacrifices, will represent a living fact. 
_ Its lonely star, which symbolizes their aspirations, will then 
emphasize the integrity of their island home. Caressed by gentle 
breezes, or proudly carried in the storm, as it floats from land to 
land, it will be pointed out as the emblem of the honest and un- 
yielding patriotism of a manly people.” 


Dr. Perez believes that political independence would develop 
self-reliance and executive ability among the Cubans, and restore 
conditions of industrial prosperity. Figures are quoted to show 
that the Cuban natives, so far from being an idle race, are 
among the most industrious workers on the face of the earth. 
He also lays stress on the importance of a free and independent 
Cuba to the peace of the world and the commerce of the Carib- 
bean Sea. “Cuba,” he says, “would be a kind of neutral terri- 
tory, and would remove all apprehension with regard to the 
safely of the neighboring small nationalities.” 

Dr. Perez thus applies to Cuba the lesson of recent labor trou- 
bles in this country : 


“ Annexation would bring with it social disturbances. The re- 
duction in the salaries of workmen through the operation of 
trusts and syndicates would promote strikes on the part of the 
former, and an attempt to import negroes or other cheap labor 
from the States would then follow. The Cubans—the natives of 
the soil—having families to support and educate, would naturally 
oppose such importation, the opposition resulting probably in 
bloodshed.” 


He further declares: 


“Those who imagine that the Pearl of the Antilles is merely a 
pearl to be added toa collection, a thing for sale or barter, and 
that in Cuba will be found another Hawaii, are altogether mis- 
taken. If in Hawaii it was an easy matter for a dozen adven- 
turers from different countries to dethrone a defenseless woman 
and to usurp the powers of government, depriving the natives of 
all part in them, in Cuba this ruthless method of proceeding is 
absolutely impossible. . . . The Cubans have been proved to 
possess patriotism enough to refuse with contempt anything short 
of independence, and courage enough to fight those who oppose 
that independence, without reference to the number or strength 
of their opponents.” 


The Boston Evening Transcript, commenting on Dr. Perez’s 
article, states that his sentimental considerations will hardly ap- 


peal strongly to English or American readers. It says: 


“The argument of the advocates of annexation is that as this 
country is the natural and almost the only large market for 
Cuba’s two great staples, sugar and tobacco, the industries of 
both countries would be better served by the’stability which 
comes from having a common political head. Cuba is so near 
our own coast line, almost a part of it, the annexationists will 
further agree, that its sanitary condition becomes of the deepest 
concern to us; and that condition, for our own protection against 
yellow fever, ought to be under our control.” 


Some prominent business men connected with the Cuban trade 
were recently interviewed by the New York /Journal of Com- 
merce on the subject of Cuban government. All were in favor of 
annexation, tho they did not believe in forcing the situation. 

“An Officer of the Army of Occupation” writes a lucid article 
in The North American Review on “The Logic of Our Position 
in Cuba.” He also advocates annexation, but believes that an- 
nexation without the consent and good will] of the Cubans would 
be a violation of our recent national pledge, and of American 
standards of right and justice. He contends that our military 
occupation of the island is a source of great irritation to the 
natives, and that the pacification of the island removes the last 
reason for the presence of American troops. He continues: 
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“A military government at best is a tyranny. The best mili- 
tary government is the one which interferes least with the auton- 
omy of the civil government. Our military government in Cuba, 
as a means of rapprochement between the two peoples, is a fail- 
ure. And the extent to which this is the case is indicated by the 
remark sometimes now heard in Cuba that, as between the 
American military control and the Spanish military control, the 
Spanish was preferable. This remark is an overstatement, be- 
gotten of disappointment and chagrin; but it holds a terrible 
suggestion.” 


The article concludes: 


“We are in a false position in Cuba; a position the outcome of 
which may result in wounding our national pride. 

‘““We have the choice of two alternatives: Shall we drift, or 
shall we decide? 

“To decide; to carry out our promise at once; to take our 
troops out of Cuba, leaving the people to govern themselves until 
such time as they may prefer annexation—that seems to be our 
proper course. 

“To drift means a struggle with a tremendous problem under 
disheartening conditions; trying to help this people in the face 
of daily increasing opposition, ingratitude, irritation, suspicion. 
It means a postponement of the settlement of problems connected 
with the material prosperity of the island. It means a failure to 
fulfil a solemn pledge. 

“Judging from what we know of the ease with which revolu- 
tions are gotten up in Spanish-American countries, to drift may 
mean eventually a revolt. 

“And, no matter how large or how small a revolt against us in 
Cuba might be (it often happens that the smallest bands are the 
most difficult to deal with), no glory would be ours in quelling it, 
whether we lost in the struggle tens, or thousands, or, like the 
Spaniards, tens of thousands of men. And it will be time then 
for the enemies of our republic to laugh. For the Spanish will 
seem to have made good their claim that the war of 1898 was one 
of pure aggression, inspired by the lust for territory. 

“It is certain that the question of Cuba overshadows in gravity 
any other question now confronting this country.” 





DISARMAMENT AND INDUSTRY. 


N article in The Engineer, London, written during the ses- 
sion of the Peace Conference, discusses the effect upon en- 
gineering industries of the adoption of a scheme of disarmament 
by European countries, and concludes that it would be very seri- 
ous. It says: 

“While we are the last to advocate war we can not refrain from 
expressing a conviction that the state of preparedness for war 
and progressiveness in war-like arts has become so much a part 
and parcel of our common nature and our common weal that any 
attempt suddenly to arrest it would be followed by economic diffi- 
culties and industrial struggles for which the saving to the 




















UNCLE SAM: “William, you’d better keep an eye on those leaks.” 


—The Post, Washington. 
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pockets of the rate-payers would be an altogether inadequate re- 
turn.” 


Commenting on this, The Engineer and Scientific Machinist 
(Cleveland, Ohio) says: 


“It is obvious that American interests, at least for the present, 
would not be promoted by a successful issue of the Czar’s confer- 
ence. Europe, burdened with her standing armies, can not, even 
were she on an equal footing otherwise, compete in the design 
and production of machinery—especially the former—with the 
United States, unfettered and able to devote the best native skill 
to manufacture. Americans do not mistrust their ability to meet 
any situation that may arise, but were the millions of soldiers 
now engaged in the unproductive consumption of Europe’s re- 
sources let loose on the industrial world the latter would be very 
materially changed. Wages, already low, would fall lower and 
competition would be sharper. Of course tens of thousands 
would emigrate to the Western hemisphere, where they are not 
particularly needed. Admitting, however, that a change in the 
status guo would be quite likely to work to our injury, consider- 
ations of humanity and the advancement of civilization are suffi- 
cient to decide America and the Anglo-Saxon race to favor dis- 
armament and work for its accomplishment.” 


EXTENT OF OUR RAILWAYS. 


TATISTICS compiled by the experts attached to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission reveal the fact that we have 
247,500 miles of railroad track in the United States—enough to 
build fifteen double-track roads from Cape Horn to the Klondike. 
The force of men employed on these roads is as large as the lar- 
gest standing army in the world, and they receive enough in wages 
each year to pay Germany’s national debt six times, while the 
railways’ gross earnings could perform the mighty task of placing 
Spain on her feet financially. The following interesting features 
of the report are given in 7he Ratlway World (Philadelphia) : 


“The railway system of the United States is practically com- 
plete so far as principal lines of travel are concerned. Altho the 
figures of the commission do not cover the full period of unpre- 
cedented activity which has recently dawned upon the railroads, 
they indicate quite clearly the results of the stimulus to the trans- 
portation businessimparted by the war withSpain. The railroads 
have 28,694 more cars than in 1897, and 248 more locomotives, 
while the number of passengers ana volume of freight carried has 
increased in like proportion. At the same time the number of em- 
ployees has increased from 823,476 in 1897 to 874,558 on June 30, 
1898. This is the largest number of men yet engaged in railway 
service in this country, exceeding by nearly one thousand the 
army of railroad employees in service during the phenomenal 
year 1892. To these men there were paid in wages during the 
year the vast sum of $495,055,618, representing more than 60 per 
cent. of the total operating expenses. There are few industries, 
indeed, which require for their successful prosecution a larger 
share of skilled labor than the railroads demand. While the 
gross earnings of the entire railway mileage for the year footed 
up $1. 247,325,621, an increase over the previous twelvemonth of 
$125, 235,848, the volume of stock and bonded obligations issued 
was so great that two thirds of the stockholders received no divi- 
dends whatever. The figures of the commission show that of 
$10, 818,554,031 of railway capital outstanding, dividends were 
paid on only 33.74 per cent. The gross dividend earnings were 
$96,240, 864, yielding an average of 5.29 per cent. on all stock on 
which a dividend had been declared.” 


A regrettable feature of the report is the fact that over 250 
deaths and nearly 7,000 injuries have resulted in a year because 
the Federal authorities neglected to enforce an act of Congress 
relating to brakes and couplers: 


“It does not appear that the act of Congress requiring auto- 
matic couplers and air-brakes on all trains has had any effect 
other than to induce a cessation of other forms of coupling and 
brake manufacture. The passenger-train service throughout the 
country is now fully equipped.with the new brakes and couplers, 
but out of 1,248,826 cars in freight service only 567,409 have train 
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brakes and 851,533 are fitted with automatic couplers. This 
tardiness of the companies in complying with the Federal statute’ 
its largely responsible no doubt for the appalling list of fatalities 
to train hands during the past year. Of the 1,141 killed and 1s, 
645 injured among railway employees in 1898, no less than 279 
deaths and 6,988 injuries resulted from coupling and uncoupling 
cars. This fearful sacrifice might have been almost entirely pre- 
vented had the act of Congress been thoroughly enforced.” 


The total number killed on the railroads during the year was 
nearly seven thousand. The Hartford Courant says of it: 


“Would you believe that the number of American citizens killed 
or wounded on American railroads in the twelvemonth which 
ended June 30, last year, was far in excess of the number of 
American soldiers killed or wounded in last year’s war with 
Spain and this year’s campaign in Luzon, put together? That is 
the story told by the Interstate Commerce Commission's figures. 
Here these are in all their grimness: Killed on the railroads, 
6,859; wounded on the railroads, 40,882; total of railroad casual- 
ties, in one year, 47,741. 

“Only 221 of the killed were passengers. The risk of sudden 
death accepted by the individual American citizens who buys a 
railroad ticket and takes his seat in the car is very slight, tho quite 
appreciably greater in this country than in Europe. The number 
of railroad employees killed in the year in question was 1,958. 
This leaves 4,680 victims to be accounted for. A considerable 
percentage of them were tramps—lazy or footsore fellows who 
stole transportation once too often. The deadly grade-crossing 
and the track-walking habit account for most of the rest. 

“We come to the wounded. Of these, in that one year, 2,945 
were passengers, 31,761 were railroad employees, 6,176 were 
‘others.’ 

“It would be interesting to know just how much—in money—the 
casualties of the year in question cost the railroad companies and 
the accident insurance companies. We fancy the total would be 
something impressive. . . . We'd be glad to learn that the com- 
mission’s figures are wrong. The story they tell is anything but 
pleasant —or creditable.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


MR. SEWALL, of Maine, announces that he is out of politics. That is the 
impression the American voters tried to convey to him in 1896.—7he Ledger, 
Philadelphia. 


“ After all,” he said oracularly, ‘‘the Philippine problem is very simple.” 
“To all those who do not have to solve it, yes,’”’ was the reply.— 7he Evening 
Post, Chicago. 


WHEN William Waldorf Astor ceased to support the Constitution of the 
United States that venerable pillar of our liberties was not observed to 
totter.— 7he Record, Chicago. 


A HANDSOME reward should be offered to the ingenious man of brains 
who can find some method by which, when the Filipinos are beaten, they 
shall stay so.—7he Herald, Boston. 


IT is reported that Captain Dreyfus, if acquitted, will devote his life to 
charity. There seems to be plenty of room for him to exercise this Chris- 
tian virtue.—7he Transcript, Boston. 


AMERICAN enterprise has finished the Atbara bridge at about the time 
when English builders expected to begin to get ready to prepare to com- 
mence it.—7he Ledger, Philadelphia. 


IT would be interesting to know how much of the money coming out of 
the Klondike was made by the miners and how much was made out of 
them.— 7he Chronicle, San Francisco. 


AN old lady has offered Mr. Balfour an income of £5,000 a year if he will 
not play golf on Sunday. In case Mr. Balfour doesn’t care to accept we 
would be glad to find a substitute for him.—7he 7imes-Herald, Chicago. 


DIFFERENCE IN CITIES.—New Yorker (affably acknowledging the intro- 
duction): “From Chicago, eh? Glad to meet you, Chicago. Chicago—isn’t 
that where they kill hogs?” Chicago Man: “ Yes, that’s where they kill 
’em. They don’t turn the city over to ’em.’’—7he Tribune, Chicago. 


FRENCH JUDGE: “ Prisoner at the bar, you are accused of a great crime.” 


Prisoner: “I am innocent.” French Judge: ‘‘Evidently you are a hardy 
offender. You deny the charges of the Government, and therefore must be 
a traitor to France. I sentence you to five years’ imprisonment for enter- 
ing into relations with the German Government.’—7he Transcript, Boston. 

A FILIPINO FABLE.—A boy who had a brindle dog on a string was-so tired 
that the dog was on the point of achieving independence, when a member 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals accosted the boy 


and chided him for not giving the dog his freedom, and finally bought the 
string for the sum of 25 cents. The last the boy saw of the kind-hearted 
stranger he was kicking the stuffing out of the dog because it hung back 
when he pulled on the string.—/udge Charles G. Garrison, of New Jersey. 








LETTERS AND ART. 


1S THE PUBLIC SCHOOL “A CURSE”? 


T will be remembered that Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis re- 
cently raised this question (see THe Literary Dicxst, June 
3), and that her answer was largely an affirmative one. Our 
public-school system finds a vigorous defender in Mrs. Schuyler 
Van Rensselaer, who in 7he North American Review (July) re- 
plies to Mrs. Davis’s article. ‘Has the public school done its 
work?” Mrs. Davis wrote; “has education been always an un- 
mixed blessing to America and Americans? This question can 
not be answered so easily and positively as loyal sons of the re- 
public may suppose.” But Mrs. Van Rensselaer thinks that it 
can be. She says: “Indisputably, the blessings it has bestowed 
far outweigh the curses. If we try to fancy what the condition of 
our land as a whole would be if it had had no free schools, the 
imagination shrinks from the first outlines of the picture.” 

She refers to the Acadian settlement in Louisiana, described 
by Mrs. Davis, wherein few people could even read and write, 
yet where a marked degree of happiness prevailed, and she com- 
ments upon Mrs. Davis’s apprehensions lest schoolmasters should 
be sent there “to open the way for railways, business, and civili- 
zation,” in the following words: 


“If such a community could have been fenced in with barbed 
wire and placed under a strict taboo, it might have continued 
moral and contented without any schooling. But it was not a 
normal community in our day and land. It was a ‘survival,’ an 
anachronism; and, as such, inevitably destined to change. In 
other ages, other lands, there have been true gentlefolk who 
could neither read nor write. Such persons are unthinkable 
among ourselves; and so is the perpetuation of pastoral ignorance 
and innocence in any locality. Business and the railroad, poli- 
tics and the newspaper, can not be kept from touching any corner 
that happens still to be lonely in the modern white man’s world; 
and, little as we may like the kind of civilization they sometimes 
bring with them, it would hardly be improved by the elimination 
of the schoolmaster.” 


The reasons why any American community is not all that we 
would wish it to be are, says Mrs. Van Rensselaer, very compli- 
cated. It is a dangerous and mistaken notion to lay blame on 
the public school for every failure in the body politic, including 
the failure of certain classes of inhabitants to act in accordance 
with good sense and sound morals. Mrs. Van Rensselaer herself 
remembers the “typical” village of “X——-” which Mrs, Davis 
so cleverly describes. In that former whaling community she 
spent six or seven summers as Mrs. Davis's neighbor, but she 
diagnoses the disease in a different way. It is not due to over- 
education, “‘to the presence of three huge schoolhouses and the 
free library, ” but to changed conditions of life, to emigration of 
the best blood of the community, and to the ensuing “dry rot.” 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer continues : 


“It is dangerous to exaggerate the share of blame that should 
be iaid upon the public schools, or upon the beliefs they repre- 
sent, because we may thus be led into one or the other of two 
opposite errors. We may come to despise our school system, 
and, therefore, to neglect its improvement if not its maintenance ; 
or we may be tempted to expect too much from it, and, in conse- 
quence, to confuse and weaken its proper work by laying upon it 
burdens that it ought not to bear. 

“Mrs. Davis’s article is, I think, a sign that the first-named 
danger is a real one. The second is illustrated by the people 
who, in these latter days, still cry out that the public schools 
should teach some dogmatic form of religion, or at least that 
vague and indefinable thing called ‘dogmatic Christianity,’ or, at 
the very least, some formalized code of ‘Christian morality.’ To 
ask this is to ignore one of the great principles upon which our 
state and federal governments were based. If, as Mrs. Davis 
Says, our grandfathers were more religious than we, nevertheless 
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they were very careful to sever religion from politics, and from 
those practical matters which they put under the control of the 
state, leaving to the individual the duty of caring for his own and 
his children’s souls in his home, and through such religious or 
ethical institutions as he might choose to support. The full lib- 
erty in religious belief and practise that the fathers of the re- 
public thought absolutely essential, can not be combined with 
any form of religious instruction controlled or authorized by the 
state.” 


Mrs. Van Rensselaer then cites numerous facts gained from a 
careful study of the public-school system in New York—a system 
which has especially difficult problems to solve, and yet which, 
she says, is without doubt accomplishing great things in the way 
of educating, assimilating, and Americanizing the foreign masses 
of the population : 


“The more I have studied it, the more distinctly I have come 
to understand the difficulties with which it has to cope and the 
way in which it is often isolated in its effort to cope with them, 
the more clearly I have realized the difference between the aver- 
age child that it now turns out and the average parent of foreign 
or even of American birth, the longer I have reflected upon the 
picture our crowded and polyglot poorer quarters would present 
if it did not exist—the more I have been impressed, not by its 
defects but by its merits, not by its failures but by its successes, 
not by the deficiencies of its teachers but by their unselfish devo- 
tion and the educational intelligence they often display, even 
when their scholastic equipment is not of the best. Any reader 
who will take the same practical method of inquiring into the 
question will soon be brought, I think, to agree with me that ‘a 
life-giving ichor’ does indeed go out of our public schools, even 
in their present imperfect estate. And, seeing how steadily and 
rationally they are being improved, he will believe that, while 
they may never ‘conquer’ ignorance, poverty, and crime, they 
will win victories greater than any that have yet been won or can 
yet be foreseen in the ceaseless battle that imperfect humanity 
must wage against these three terrible foes. Surely it is foolish 
to lose faith and courage because, in less than a century, the 
American free school has not done all that the home and the 
church, active ever since the birth of civilization, have failed to 
accomplish. But a cautious person may well shrink from pre- 
dicting what it may do, even within the next hundred years, lest 
he be accused of airy optimism by those who have fallen into the 
mistake of blaming popular education for many of the social evils 
and shortcomings which, in fact and in truth, it is doing more 
than any other agency to uproot and to cure.” 





A NEW ERA IN ART AT THE SALONS. 


ANY critics of late years have held that the period of origi- 

nal art has long been passed, and that now it is only left 

to copy the masterpieces of former times. It has even been said 
that “whoever does a new thing does a bad thing.” But M. 
Maurice Hamel, in his review of the Salons of 1899 (Revue de 
Paris), claims that a new era in art has been reached. He says: 


“The characteristic of the present exhibition is a return to life 
and to nature, and a better intention in the true conditions of 
art, as is shown by the young artists who prove by the justness 
of their observation their fresh and intense power of feeling. 
Academic art placed itself outside of life in adomain of factitious 
combinations, where nothing was allowed to penetrate which 
could move or disturb us, or make us feel that we lived; it re- 
turned in a senile manner to old themes, or hoped to render them 
new again by some particular oddity or whim, maintaining al- 
ways a mournful separation between the man and the artist, be- 
tween life and the work. Thus the artistic creation which should 
have exalted the inmost sense turned itself to pure mechanism. 
How was it possible that works born in the cold regions of the 
intellect and memory could have offered unity and strength of 
organic life, like those which germinated in the mysterious depths 
of the soul? Profane or sacred, the tragedies of the school seem 
to us to-day like shadows which vanish, and one can no longer be 
deceived as to their insignificance. I am not astonished that so 
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few of the é/z#e have escaped the superstitions of the past and 
take again direct inspiration from living nature. Nothing stupe- 
fies so effectually as carrying a weight of prejudices, and nothing 
refreshes the blood like a return to native sincerity.”— 7rans/a- 
tions made for Tue Literary DicEst. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL EDU- 
CATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual meeting of the National Educational Association, 
held this year at Los Angeles, was in many respects the 
most important and fruitful gathering yet held. Many signs 
were evident that in the qualities of compact organization, direc- 
tive skill, and general vigor, the association has reached a high 
point of effective- 
ness. Some regret 
has indeed been ex- 
pressed at the ab- 
sence of representa- 
tives from the 
universities of the 
Atlantic States, and 
a Western delegate 
wittily said that the 
Eastern boundary of 
the country appear- 
ed to be the Hud- 
son River. From 
the New York /n- 
dependent (July) 
we quote the fol- 
lowing résumé of 
the salient features 
of the meeting : 














“The problems of 
chief moment con- 
sidered at the Los 
Angeles meeting 
were the continued 
education of the 
adult masses, school 
administration, and college-entrance requirements. ‘The first— 
namely, education after the brief period of school life, is as yet 
scarcely more than a haunting sense of obligation quickened by 
our new responsibilities. Certain of its phases were tentatively 
broached by the president, Mr. E. Oram Lyte, in his opening 
address, and its racial or colonial aspect was treated by Dr. 
Harris, whose masterly discussion of an ‘Educational Policy for 
Our New Possessions,’ was followed with profound interest. . . 

“The departure in this city [New York] was criticized by Dr. 
Butler in his survey of the year, and his view carries the greater 
weight because he regards the movement in the cities on the 
whole as a ‘result of the newly aroused municipal conscience, 
which is reproaching us for inefficient, disorderly administration 
of a city’s business,’ and as a rational ‘demand for efficiency.’ 
Of the departure in San Francisco, he says: ‘In the new charter 
soon to go into operation we find two thoroughly bad principles 
combined in one scheme: a bi-partizan school board and a paid 
school board, the members of which are required by law to give 
their entire time to the duties of their office. This is not onlya 
departure from uniform American practise, but it is in flat con- 
tradiction to the principle which demands that the school board 
shall legislate only, and that all executive duties shall devolve 
upon professional officers. The city superintendent is to sit in 
the San Francisco school board, as in that of New York, without 
the right to vote, but his legitimate duties are apparently to be 
divided with the paid school board, so that either confusion and 
inefficiency or trading and practical ‘deals’ may be expected to 
follow. There is no excuse fora paid school board in an Ameri- 
can city. Such a board can only be given work enough to do to 
occupy it by stripping the superintendent, the supervisors, the 
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principals, and the business officers of the school system of their 
just powers and responsibilities.” 


Another topic of great importance was the relation of secondary 
schools to the universities—a subject that has been much dis- 
cussed for several years. A committee, made up of representa- 
tives of the colleges and higher schools, reported in favor of a 
limited recognition of elective studies in the secondary schools. 
Among required studies, “four units in foreign languages, two 
units in mathematics, two in English, one in history, and one in 
science” were recommended. It will be noted that no require- 
ments in ancient languages are suggested. Of this important 
decision 7'ke Independent says: 


“Thus the gauntlet is thrown down to the classicists by a body 
whose conclusions will prevail at least throughout the West. 
This is a consideration of great moment, since this vast section 
can no more be ignored in educational than in political affairs. 
It is face to face with problems differing in many respects from 
those with which the East has grappled, it confronts those prob- 
lems with resolution and judgment, and its decisions will pro- 
foundly affect the destinies of the nation.” 


The Hon. O. T. Carson, an educator of national repute and 
former school commissioner of Ohio, was elected president of the 
association for the ensuing year. 


AN INDIAN CHIEF IN LITERATURE. 


HE late chief of the Pottawattamie Indians, Simon Pokagon, 
was a man for whom the title “noble red-man” might have 
been especially coined. Few men of Caucasian blood have dis- 
played finer traits of generosity, earnestness, loyalty to a high 
ideal, or delicacy of mind than are shown in his recently pub- 
lished book entitled “The Queen of the Woods ”—a biographical 
romance telling of his experiences and studies, his people, and 
especially of the fair Indian maiden Lonidaw who afterward 
became his bride. Pokagon himself says of the book, in his 
quaint way: “It is the story of my life, with many things about 
the traits and habits of my people and the wild animals and birds 
of the forests, with some things about nature, so related as to 
make a true story which Pokagon thinks will be instructive and 
do some good.” 
Mr. B. O. Flower, in 7he Coming Age (August), relates many 


things of interest concerning this unique character. He says: 


“Simon Pokagon was a remarkable man, possessing the pas- 
sionate love of nature and of freedom which characterizes his 
people; but, unlike most of the red children of the forest and 
plains, he early became a lover of books, a student and a 
dreamer as well as a hunter. When between twelve and four- 
teen years of age, he entered Notre Dame School, at South 
Bend, Ind., where he diligently pursued his studies for three 
years. From thence he went to Ohio, where he spent one year 
at Oberlin College, and subsequently two years at Twinsburg. 
During these six years of faithful study he acquired an excellent 
knowledge of English, French, and Latin, and enough Greek to 
enable him to read his New Testament in the original tongue. 
He was a man of deeply religious nature, unusually thoughtful 
and serious, tho in his letters there was frequently displayed a 
vein of dry humor which would have done credit to a Scotchman. 
The terrible curse of liquor on mankind in general, and its fatal 
influence on so many promising youths among his own people, 
led him to become an ardent champion of temperance. His influ- 
ence over his people from the time he became chief, in 1841, was 
uniformly good. He was a positive moral influence, a leader 
whose first thoughts were always of duty and right. 

“I became acquainted with him in 1855, through the publication 
of his little prose poem entitled ‘The Red Man’s Greeting,’ which 
was printed on white birch bark and bound with ribbon into a 
neat little booklet. From that time until about two weeks before 
his death, the latter part of January of the present year, we cor- 
responded at short intervals. His letters were always thoughtful 
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and pervaded with a spirit of noble altruism which not infre- 
quently suggested the old Stoic philosophers.” 


Pokagon possessed the poet’s soul, says Mr. Flower, and his 
imagination and senses were always on the alert to detect the 
aspect and spirit of a scene. One of the quaintest and most 
charming portions of the book is his naive account of the way in 
which he met hisfate. During a youthful trip to the Indian country 
he had noticed another inhabitant of the forest, whose comings 
and goings began to be a matter of breathless interest to him : 


“Near the summer’s close, while living there, a little maiden 
every now and then appeared across the stream, with waist of red 
and skirt of brown, with raven tresses floating in the breeze, fol- 
lowing up but never down the stream. She was always singing 
as she gayly tripped along in mimicry of the music of the birds. 

. . At times a snow-white deer about the maiden played in 
circles like the lamb; and again after she had passed along and 
out of sight like a dog hunting for his master he would follow on 
her track. At first I felt impressed that she must be from the 
happy hunting-ground beyond; and how it was that she could 
mimic woodland birds and throw her voice across the stream and 
so deceive my ears was to me a hidden mystery.” 


He made a bark canoe to carry him to the other side of the 
river, and attired himself in native style: 


“As I neared the other shore all was still. No breeze disturbed 
the glass-like surface of the stream; every leaf was motionless 
and quiet as the morning air. . . . Another step and now before 
me stands the maid so close that I can see her bosom swell at 
every breath. A single rose with opening buds adorns her hair. 
Perfect she appears in make and mold of body and of limb. Her 
tuby lips stand just apart exposing teeth of perfect make and 
white as snow. Her dark eyes full of soul beam forth surprise. 
She sees the newly made birch canoe—the boatman sees. Softly, 
on tiptoe, she turns about, moving noiselessly away. With 
struggling heart pressed in my throat, I step from out the boat 
upon the open shore, saying, ‘How do you do?’ Then I said 
with trembling voice, ‘Nic-con’ (my friend). With modest 
smile, almost suppressed, from her dark eyes, she greeted back, 
‘Nic-con,’ with voice so winning and so bland my heart-strings 
vibrated with her tones. I now felt more at ease, for well I knew 
that she was flesh and blood, and understood the language of my 
tribe. Quietly and slowly I stepped toward her, when backward 
she withdrew, saying by look and deed, ‘Please, sir, no nearer 
come.’ I stayed my steps, and she again stood still, but watched 
me with suspicious eyes. Backward a space I stepped, as if to 
take the boat, and asked, ‘Fair girl, who art thou?’ Reluctantly 
and low, with downcast eyes, she said, ‘Lo-ni-daw.’ I then 
asked, ‘Where dost thou live?’ ‘Beyond the hill,’ she replied, 
pointing to an abrupt headland toward the rising sun. I then 
asked, ‘Who is thy father?’ Soberly she replied, ‘He is dead.’ 
‘Dost thou live alone?’ I asked. Shaking her head, she said, 
‘No, I live with my mother.’ I then asked ‘Have you any 
brothers and sisters?’ Shaking her head she replied‘ No.’ She 
then started off, walking faster and faster until she gained a run, 
passing out of sight among the trees.” 

But the youth was still a schoolboy, and with the coming of 
winter he had to return to his lessons. Yet he did not forget Lo- 
nidaw. Springtime found him making his way over the melting 
snows to the land of the Ottawas. Each night his bed was moss 
and evergreen boughs. ‘“‘Undisturbed save by the distant howl 
of wolves and hooting owls close by,” he writes, “I passed the 
nights in fondest dreams in company with the one whose loving 
image was deeply impressed on my heart.” Finally he reached 
the hut of the fair one. He thus tells the story of his wooing: 

“There I stood, just outside the door, with my heart fluttering 
like a wounded bird; and she just inside, so pale I doubted if it 
were her. I finally stammered out, ‘How do you do, my friend’ ; 
retiringly she repeated back the greeting which I gave, then said, 
‘Come in.’ In i walked, and asked, while shaking hands, ‘Is 
your mother in?’ She replied, ‘No, she is in the sugar camp 
making maple molasses, but will be soon home.’ The walls 
within the room were lined with mats of different make and size 
with colors gay, while from the ceiling hung baskets great and 
small of curious make, adorned with artificial leaves and flowers, 
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inwrought with shreds of bark and various-colored quills. In 
one corner of the room bundles of rushes, sweet grass, and flags 
were snugly stored away, richly perfuming all within the room.” 


Some small Indian boys were present, and it required some 
diplomacy to secure their departure, but finally this was accom- 
plished in a manner that proves that in the wiles of love as well 
as of war the red man isan adept. He continues his narrative 
thus: 


“The darling of my heart and I were now left alone. I knew 
it was a golden chance, and, summoning all my courage, I said, 
‘Lonidaw, my heart has mourned to meet with you ever since we 
parted at the river’s side last summer-time. I have sought you 
for four days, through rain and shine, through ice and snow, not 
only to tell you that I love you, but also to say that I am anxious 
you shall be my bride.’ Pale and surprised the maiden looked 
at me, but not a word she said. And going on I said, ‘Lonidaw, 
I am no ogler, but boldly speak my honest heart’sdesire. If you 
can not now consent, tell me, fair girl, if there is room for hope. 
Statuelike she stood, and foratime as dumb. At length, most 
pathetically, she said, ‘You call me girl, and well you may, for 
so lam; but alas, sir, my mother says a hunted race like ours 
should never wed.’ I replied, ‘Dear one, I have lived for years 
with the pale-faced race; they have always used me well.’ 
‘Yes,’ she said, ‘I learn that you have, and you can talk well 
with them in their tongue, and read their books, but I am but a 
wild child of the woods, wild as the birds that gather round to 
hear me sing the songs they chant, as I pass along our woodland 
trails. I can only speak my mother tongue. With my mother 
and our people I am happy; but, should we wed, I fear you 
would soon tire of my native woodland ways, and crush this 
childish heart of mine.’ ‘No, no, not so,’ I said. ‘I would for- 
sake the white man’s land, and live the life that you have led. 
Your people should be my people, and we would live as our 
fathers lived before the white man came among us."” 


Pokagon and Lonidaw were wedded, and, better still, “re- 
mained true lovers after the ceremony was performed.” Beauti- 
ful children were born, and tho a sad tragedy came in later years 
to take Lonidaw away, the noble Algonquin ever remained faith- 
ful to her memory. He gave himself up to work for his race, 
especially in behalf of temperance, and his articles in Zhe 
Forum, The Chautauguan, and other journals are well known. 
Mr. Flower says of him: 


“He was a man of great moral strength. His appetites and 
passions were always under the control of an awakened con- 
science. ‘There was also something of the woman’s tenderness 
and sweetness in a nature that could be stern when wrongs were 
to be denounced. He was a poet, orator, and philosopher. In 
his orations there not infrequently flashed forth much of the fire 
and impassioned eloquence which for generations, had marked the 
great chieftains of the Algonquins, and which not infrequently 
suggest the old prophets of Israel when they fearlessly denounced 
wrong and injustice. With his death there passed from view one 
of the noblest children of the red race—a man whose life, thought, 
and deeds proved how closely akin are the noble natures of all 
races, ages, and times.” 





ARE THE REWARDS OF LITERATURE 
ATTRACTIVE? 


E recently quoted some utterances of Sir Walter Besant 

(see THe Literary Dicest, August 5, also July 29) , con- 

cerning the opportunities now open to new writers, particularly in 
the magazines. A writerin 7he New Century Review (London, 
August) thinks, however, that Sir Walter is unduly optimistic. 
His career as an author, we are told, has been rosier than that of 


. most of his contemporaries, and it is natural that he should en- 


deavor to persuade the young writer that “the bugbear, poverty,” 
need no longer deter any one who recognizes his innate capability 
for literature. 

The writer in The New Century continues ° 


“Undoubtedly, there are many writers who, by dint of rigorous 
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industry and a peculiar knowledge of the literary mart, contrive 
to earn what is called a very respectable income, ‘There are also 
some authors who ‘enjoy as much social consideration asa bishop,’ 
and an equally good financial award. On the other hand, there 
is a struggling crowd of able men who do not earn by their pens 
more than the wages of an average mercantile clerk throughout 
the whole of their lives. Mr. George Gissing’s picture of ‘New 
Grub Street’ is, unfortunately, only too true to the experiences 
of a large number of competent and even brilliant authors.” 


Not only does Grub Street still exist, but, according to this 
writer, the man who does the best work is the longest in “arriv- 
ing” and the poorest paid in the long run after he has “arrived.” 
This applies especially to philosophic authors, scholars, and his- 
torians, whose incomes “can only be estimated as paltry.” In 
conclusion, he says: 


“If a young man has set his heart upon literature as a profes- 
sion, let him find a friend who will provide for his necessities 
during the ten years of his novitiate. For, unless uncommon 
fortune falls to him, he will assuredly require such assistance. 
Let him prepare himself for a period of repeated disappointments, 
slights, the contumelious pity of friends, the ma/azse of a seden- 
tary life, and the sickness of hope long deferred. Let him be 
content, after many years of strenuous labor, with the earnings 
of the man whose mechanical routine of occupation involves but 
slight thought and little wear of the brain and nervous system. 
Let him delight in art for art’s sake, and find his consolation in 
the reflection that he is doing the work that he loves. But let 
him not be duped by promise of an adequate competence in his 
prime and expectation of a provision for old age. Such reward 
may come; the chances are that it will z0¢ come.” 


A NEW EDITOR OF THE “ATLANTIC.” 


HE announcement is made that Mr. Walter H. Page has 
resigned the editorship of The Atlantic Monthly, with 
which he has been connected during the last four years, and that 
he will accept a place as literary adviser in the New York office 
of Messrs. Harper & Brothers. The change is regarded as one of 
the first fruits of the 
new Harper - McClure 
alliance (see Tue Lirt- 
ERARY DIGEsT, June 24). 
Mr. Page has been 
in editorial work for 
ten years or more, and 
has made an enviable 
record as editor of The 
Atlantic. He is a 
North Carolinian by 
birth, and is in his 
forty-fifth year. He 
was educated at Ran- 
dolph- Macon College 
and Johns Hopkins 
his first 
editorial work being on 
The Forum, from 1890 
to 1895. He has also 
lectured upon literary 
subjects, and 
known 


University, 





is well 


MR. BLISS PERRY, 
The new Editor of 7he Atlantic Monthly. 
Courtesy of The Atlantic Monthly. 


to the public 
through his frequent 
contributions to the 
The most important part of his new duties, ac- 
cording to the Boston 7Tramscrzpt, will consist of editorial super- 
vision of the new Harper-McClure encyclopedia. 

Mr. Page’s successor on Zhe Atlantic is to be Prof. Bliss 
Perry, who has held the Holmes professorship of English litera- 
ture at Princeton University since 1893. 


magazines, 


Mr. Perry was born in 
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1860, at Williamstown, Mass., where his father was professor of 
history and economics in Williams College. He was graduated 
at Williams in 1881, and held the chair of English there from 1886 
to 1893. Among his literary productions are editions of several 
English classics for school use, “The Broughton House” (his 
first novel, published in 1890), “Samuel Kittredge and Other 
Stories,” and “The Plated City.” 

The Boston 7ramnscrifit says of the new editor of The Af- 
lantic ; 

“His whole life has been passed in a literary and scholarly at- 
mosphere, and his training has been of a character to develop 
both the critical and constructive faculties. His literary tenden- 
cies were conspicuously indicated when, as a student and younger 
than most of his mates, he was one of the board of editors of the 
college paper, and, as the editor-in-chief said, ‘contributed the 
best matter of any of us.’ Tho authorship and editing have been 
rather avocations than vocations, he has shown much talent and 
industry along those lines.” 


Since the first appearance of The Atlantic almost forty-two 
years ago, it has had, including Mr. Perry, eight editors, as 
follows: Francis H. Underwood, James Russell Lowell, James 
T. Fields, William D. Howells, Thomas B. Aldrich, Horace 
Scudder, Walter H. Page, Bliss Perry. 


McCARTHY’S REMINISCENCES OF SOME 
FAMOUS AMERICANS. 


EW books are more quotable than Justin McCarthy's re- 
cently published “ Reminiscences,” and the literary jour- 

nals continue to give copious excerpts from it, throwing new 
light on the personality of famous men of letters whom McCarthy 
knew. He first came to America in 1868. Naturally Boston 
One of the earliest 
acquaintances Mr. McCarthy made there was Lowell, to whom 


he was introduced by James T. Fields: 


was one of the first places which he visited. 


“Lowell, it is hardly necessary to say, was intimately ac- 
quainted with English literature, and, indeed, with the literature 
of most European countries; and I am satisfied that it would not 
have been easy to find in the Cambridge at home any one who 
had a more complete knowledge of the great English classics. 
If we happened to talk of some book, English or continental, 
Lowell was sure to go to one of the sheives of his library and 
take down the volume, and turn to some passage which bore upon 
the subject of our talk, and expatiate on it with all the fresh de- 
light of one who loved it so well that he could find something 
new to charm him in its most familiar lines. He had a wonder- 
ful gift of conversation, and his discourse was all conversation, 
and not talk; .at least, he did not talk at his listeners or stream 
away as if he were pouring out words for talking’s sake. I have 
heard men more brilliant in conversation than Lowell; but I have 
heard no man who seemed more gifted by nature with the happy 
faculty which can respond to the thoughts of his hearers, and 
bring out their best thoughts in answer to his own. I remember 
that he once began to tell me by chance of some rare and pre- 
cious gift of wine that had been sent to him—wine the value of 
which it would be hardly possible to estimate by any extrava- 
gance set out in a price list; and then he wandered on to descant 
upon the impossibility of such a treasure being adequately appre- 
ciated by a quiet literary worker like himself, and on this thread 
of idea he hung so many curious conceits, such gems of phrase, 
such chaplets of fancy, that we seemed to have iridescent bubbles 
of fantasy sent floating before our eyes and before our minds by 
every chance breath from the worker of the magic.” 


Mr. McCarthy also met Emerson during this visit to Boston : 


“What first struck me and charmed me in Emerson’s conversa- 
tion was the absence of any of that sort of air which we are apt 
to associate with the professor of a certain school of thought who 
always seems to be discoursing to his disciples. Emerson talked 
in the bright, easy way of a man of the world, and discoursed of 
men and things as well as of books and transcendental theories. 
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He had not long before been visiting Europe; and he had a 
strong friendship for many English writers, especially for Carlyle. 
He spoke with great regret of the course Carlyle had taken as 
regarded the American Civil War; but hespoke kindly, tenderly, 
and lovingly, in the manner of one who could not bring himself 
to judge harshly the intellectual errorofa friend. I spoke to him 
of Walt Whitman, the talk I had had with Bryant on the same 
subject recurring to my mind. I knew that Emerson had been 
the first great patron of Whitman, if one could use the word pa- 
tron in describing the influence exercised by a man of Emerson’s 
simple, exalted nature. Emerson told me that he had had and 
still retained a strong faith in Whitman as possibly the first poet 
to spring straight from the American soil without foreign graft 
or culture of any kind. But he explained that Whitman had an 
artistic creed of his own, which it was difficult for any one else to 
accept—a creed which denied the right of artistic exclusiveness, 
and even of artistic selection—a creed which held that everything 
that was found in nature was entitled toa place in art. I believe 
that Whitman carried this theory so far as to startle and shock in 
ordinary conversation those who were not yet quite prepared to 
admit that art may frankly and undisguisedly deal with every- 
thing that it finds existing in life. Emerson spoke with gentle, 
amused deprecation of Whitman’s theory, but frankly owned 
that it made Whitman almost an impossibility for ordinary social 
life.” 


Speaking again of Emerson Mr. McCarthy says: 


“T had many opportunities of meeting Emerson, and never met 
him without a certain curious feeling of wonder that a man of his 
profound thought and of an intellect which might have seemed to 
be lifted so much above the ordinary concerns of life could bring 
himself so readily into the most unaffected congeniality of com- 
panionship with every-day men like myself. The last time I ever 
saw him is filled with the most melancholy recollections for me. 
I am passing over a large number of years at a step to come toa 
visit which I paid to Emerson on the occasion of his last visit to 
Europe. He was then staying in one of the hotels in the Water- 
loo Place region, and was quite broken in health. His memory 
had long begun to fail him. I had heard of his sinking health, 
but did not know that it had sunk so far, or I would not have 
thought of disturbing him by the useless ceremony of a visit. 
His daughter was with him; and he received me with all the old 
friendliness of manner and with an evident desire to show that 
he was friendly, and that he had not forgotten me. I asked, 
rather unluckily, after one or two of the friends I had made in 
Boston—men of celebrity who belonged to Emerson’s own most 
intimate circle; and I soon found that their names conveyed to 
him no manner of idea. His daughter showed the most tender 
address in at once acting as his interpreter and not allowing him 
to see that there was any need for such an office.” 


One of the most interesting passages is his account of Long- 
fellow : 


“Longfellow’s Boston friends used to say that he was the only 
American citizen born since the Declaration of Independence who 
positively could not make a speech on any subject. I am not, 
therefore, rash enough to affirm that he did make a speech at the 
London dinner; I can only say it was believed at the time that 
his admirers had actually prevailed upon him to deliver an after- 
dinner oration. But, as a talker in the ordinary intercourse of 
private life, Longfellow was a fitting companion for Emerson, 
and even for Wendell Holmes. At the time when I first visited 
him in his Cambridge home he told me that he had lately had the 
good fortune to meet George Eliot, and that he was charmed 
with the friendly ease of her conversation. Like many another 
stranger, he had expected to find in the great English novelist a 
woman of cold, rigid, and self-assertive manner; and he was 
most agreeably disappointed. I told him in the course of our 
talk how much I and many of my friends owed to him for the art 
with which he had brought us into sympathy and intellectual 
companionship with some of the minor German poets. I told 
him that in my boyish days and in my Irish home the translations 
which he had given in ‘Hyperion’ first taught us to appreciate 
Uhland and Salis and Chamisso, and many another German poet 
whom we might never have thought out for ourselves. . . . I 
had many meetings with Longfellow during the time of my first 


day in America, and the general impression I derived from my 
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intercourse with him was that the man, on the whole, was greater 
than his books. Now, I am not sure that I can very clearly de- 
scribe what I should wish to convey, and what is in my own 
mind upon this subject. I am old-fashioned enough to be still 
an admirer of Longfellow’s poetry, and of ‘Hyperion,’ and of 
‘Outre-Mer.’ Iam told that this is not the right sort of thing to 
say at the present moment; and I believe that to the immense 
popularity which Longfellow once enjoyed in England there has 
succeeded the familiar period of reaction, and that it is now 
thought the thing to cry him down as it was once thought the 
thing to cry him up. Ido not, however, profess to be particu- 
larly bound by the laws of fashion in poetry, and I hold to it that 
Longfellow was, in his way and within his limits, a genuine 
poet. Astream isa stream tho its flow be not broad or deep; 
and Longfellow’s was a genuine stream of song. But what I de- 
sire to convey is that, if I had met Longfellow personally before 
I had read his poems and his prose books, and had had a chance 
of talking to him such as I did actually enjoy at various times, 
about nature and scenery and books and the impulses, thoughts, 
and deeds that inspire books, and about the life and the heart of 
man, I should have expected to find in his printed works the 
stamp of a literary order higher than that to which, according to 
my judgment, the author attained.” 





Dante as a Business Man.—Baron de Renzia, the Ital- 
ian Ambassador to England, recently was announced to speak 
before the London Dante Society upon “Dante as a Business 
Man.” It turned out that the title had been misquoted, however, 
and the baron repudiated the notion that Dante had any aptitude 
for business. He said, as quoted in the New York 7zmes: 
“Dante was an exceedingly bad business man, and he was bit- 
terly opposed to the accumulation of wealth, which he regarded as 
a symptom of the decadence of his beloved city of Florence. He 
had a passion for poverty, which he idealized until he used lan- 
guage in speaking of it of almost amorous admiration and 
devotion. For the sinful and erring he had a tender heart; his 
malediction, when it was uttered, was always accompanied by 
forgiveness. But for avarice, fraud, simony, usury, he had no 
pity, and when he had exhausted all the vehemence of his invec- 
tive in denouncing those who were given to these vices, he di- 
rected against them that irony which was his greatest and most 
formidable instrument. In Dante form and thought were alike 
great; he was the high priest of truth and beauty. While he 
was a pure Catholic, the weapons from his arsenal were those by 
which the papacy had been most severely scourged. He had the 
sweetest, purest, and best of thoughts, but no one had ever been 
able to surpass the force and incisiveness of his invective.” 





NOTES. 


RUSKIN’S great influence over the world of readers with artistic tastes 
was shown lately at the Turner exhibition in the Guildhall, London. Over 
240,000 people visited the galleries, an average of more than 300 an hour. 
The Springfield Repudiican attributes this almost wholly to Ruskin: 

“It was difficult to persuade the directors that the public would take any 
interest in a Turner exhibition, and the result was gratifying, tho perhaps 
hardly surprising to any one who considers how deeply Ruskin’s worship 
of Turner has been ingrained in the reading public. There is nyuch in 
Turner’s pictures, too, to appeai tointelligent people who have no technical 
knowledge of art. The wonderful coloring, which, alas, is fading so rapidly, 
and the poetry with which he infused every landscape, especially the poetry 
of distance, will be appreciated by those who know little of technique.” 


CONCERNING Zola’s recent exile in London a prominent English weekly 
relates the following story: “Zola has been in London, and now we have 
Mark Twain. The former spent the best part of a year in endeavoring to 
conceal his identity—at least so it appears from Mr. Vizetelly’s daily con- 
tribution to The Evening News. The most amusing incident of Zola’s stay 
in our midst that has so far occurred in Mr. Vizetelly’s narrative relates to 
a visit paid to ‘the saloon bar of the York Hotel,’ a hostelry in the Water- 
loo road which abuts on that famous ‘Poverty Corner,’ so much fre- 
quented by ladies and gentlemen of the ‘halls,’ when, sorely against their 
inclinations, they are ‘resting.’ Here it appears that M. Zola, owing to 
his ‘extremely prosperous appearance, his white billycock, his jewelry, 
and so forth, coupled with the circumstance that he coriversed in French 
with Desmoulin, had led some of those present to imagine that he wasa 
continental music-hall director on the lookout for English ‘artists.’ One 
bold spirit actually approached Mr. Vizetelly with a view to secure an en- 
gagement, but was politely informed that M. Zola was ‘quite full up.’ 
Subsequently the fugitive and his confederates never ceased laughing all 
the way up the incline into Waterloo Station.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


PNEUMATIC TIRES AND WHAT IS IN THEM. 


VERY one knows that the tire is the most faulty part of a 
cycle and yet the mostindispensable. This being thecase, 
it is well that it has become the subject of scientific experiment, 
which, we may hope, will end in the discovery of some improve- 
ments. Recent investigations by M. d’Arsonval in France have 
for their object the determination of the action of various gases 
on the rubber of the tire, and his conclusions are very interesting. 
They are described in popular language by M. Henri de Parville, 
the editor of La Nature (Paris, July 29). Says M. de Parville: 


“It may be asserted that the extraordinary development of the 
bicycle is due chiefly to the pneumatic tires, which have lessened 
the effort of traction and softened the disagreeable vibration of 
the older machines. Unfortunately rubber tires become deflated 
in time even when they do not lose their air from puncture or 
other accident. Where is the cyclist who has not cursed his 
pneumatic tires? . . . It has been thought that the problem might 
be solved by inflating the tires with some other gas than air, and 
carbonic acid has been suggested. This would also do away with 
the pump, since carbonic-acid gas under high pressure can be 
obtained in commerce. It would suffice to lead the gas directly 
into the valve of the tire to inflate it to any desired degree.” 


But, the writer goes on to tell us, M. d’Arsonval, professor at 
the Collége de France, has recently investigated the behavior of 
carbonic acid in contact with rubber, and finds that bits of rubber 
tubing left in gaseous carbonic acid under a pressure of 50 atmos- 
pheres swell, sometimes to ten or twelve times their former size, 
and become gelatinous and less elastic. The gas, moreover, 
passes very rapidly through rubber tires. M. d’Arsonval also 
endeavored to analyze the gas contained in ordinary pneumatic 
We quote again from La Nature: 


“ Air is pumped into these tires. We should therefore find that 
they contain air. Is this so certain? We know that oxygen at- 
tacks india-rubber; the composition of the air would be modified 
by this fact, and, besides this, mixed gases do not pass through 
a porous partition at the same rate. For this reason the airina 
pneumatic tire must undergo a change of composition. In fact, 
the air that we pump in is air no longer at the end of a certain 
length of time. M. d’Arsonval says that all cyclists agree thata 
newly inflated tire under a pressure of two to six atmospheres 
becomes deflated little by little even when it shows no loss when 
placed under water. One can not see how the air gets out. He 
finds that this mysterious deflation is not continuous; it becomes 
slower as the air is pumped in again and the pressure maintained 
constant. If the gas in the tire is analyzed at this moment, it 
will be found that it is almost entirely deprived of itsoxygen. It 
is almost pure nitrogen. Thus we are manufacturing nitrogen 
merely by pumping up our bicycle tires. The oxygen is absorbed 
in part by the rubber and partly escapes through it. As airisa 
mixture of 21 parts of oxygen and 79 of nitrogen, it follows that 
the tire loses about a fifth part of its inflation more or less quickly, 
according to the composition of the rubber used in it. 

“We know also, from the phenomena of dialysis, that when 
air is filtered under pressure through a very thin membrane of 
rubber, the oxygen passes much more quickly than the nitrogen ; 
there is collected in the receiver a gas containing about forty per 
cent. of oxygen.” 


tires. 


From these observations, M. de Parville thinks, we may de- 
duce the following practical consequences : 


“It is useless to seek to inflate pneumatic tires with carbonic 
acid; it would never succeed. With air, we must expect a slow 
deflation whose duration will depend on the nature of the rubber. 
All cyclists know that there are some tires that ‘hold the air’ and 
others that do not. On the contrary, it would be a good plan to 
inflate with nitrogen, for which the rubber is only slightly per- 
meable. 


“Where shall we get the nitrogen? It can very easily be man- 
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ufactured under pressure. Nitrogenized waters, that is, waters 
charged with nitrogen gas, as seltzer is charged with carbonic 
acid, are already sold. Before we know it, we shall be inflating 
our tires with the simple turn of a stopcock. 

“It would evidently be an ideal plan to be able to inflate di- 
rectly with compressed gas, without the use of a pump... . It 
may be remarked that the nitrogen is manufactured automatically 
in the interior of inflated tires, as has been explained above. 
Consequently, by replacing the loss of oxygen a sufficient number 
of times by the addition of air, we shall end by having only nitro- 
gen in our tires. And the inflation will then be more and more 
permanent, provided the valve is tight. 

“In short, never, if possible, let your tire be entirely deflated, 
and it will be slowly filled with nitrogen in a purer and purer 
state. 

“Who would have thought that a bicycle tire is a nitrogen 
manufactory ?”— 7ranslation made for Tue Literary Dicszst. 





CAN WE USE THE ELECTRICITY OF THE 
AIR? 


HAT the air is full of electricity—rather too full at times— 
no one who has seen a good thunder-storm need be told. 
Ever since Franklin’s day, inventors have been grieving over this 
loss of energy, and sporadic efforts have been made, without suc- 
cess, toharnessit. Scientific men have come to look with consid- 
erable skepticism upon plans for using atmospheric electricity. 
But Prof. Alexander G. McAdie, of the United States Weather 
Bureau, is of the opinion that we shall be using this electric en- 
ergy of the air for running machinery before very long; in fact, 
he has already so utilized it on a very small scale. 
McAdie, as quoted in Electricity (August 2) : 


Says Professor 


“We are near to a realization of Franklin's plan for harnessing 
the electricity of the air. The twentieth century is likely to de- 
velop a practical method of utilizing this atmospheric energy for 
mechanical and industrial purposes.” 


Attention is called by the same journal to the fact that the elec- 
tric spark can easily be obtained from the atmosphere under cer- 
tain conditions. Franklin so obtained it, and modern kite-flyers 
have drawn it from a perfectly clear sky. In France, poles 
crowned by spikes, connected with underground conductors, are 
set up in some fields that the soil may be electrified, with the 
idea that the growth of vegetation will be thereby improved. 
This and other uses of electricity in agriculture have received ex- 
tended notice in these pages. But this device, says Electricity, 
“is very crude compared to the mechanism employed by the 
Weather Bureau for determining the pressure and amount of 
electricity in the atmosphere.” To quote further : 


“In the latter case a gage provided with an aluminum needle 
attached to the wire conductor of a box-kite registers at the surface 
of the ground the amount of electricity present in the atmospheric 
layer where the kite soars, and an ingenious piece of mechanism 
furthermore marks upon a sheet of paper the notes thus taken. 

“The great difficulty experienced up to the present time in 
utilizing the electricity in the atmosphere for any practical pur- 
pose apparently lies in a lack of knowledge as to how to handle 
and control the immense voltages met with.” 


In a letter from its Washington correspondent, the Detroit Free 
Press says on this point: 


“From the investigations of the Weather Bureau it would ap- 
pear that the voltage of the electricity contained in the atmos- 
phere goes up with the level. . . . Owing to the variation in 
‘potential ’.there are strains and stresses in the atmosphere as in 
a building constructed of brick and stone, and when a certain vol- 
tage is attained something seems to go to smash, and positive 
electricity is replaced by negative electricity. Some day some- 
thing definite will be ascertained about these things. Meanwhile 
it is known that there is a relation between the electrical poten- 
tial and conditions of temperature and moisture. But enough has 
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been said to indicate the immensity of the problem which the 
government experts have tackled. ” 


Electricity concludes its notice of the subject as follows : 


“That Professor McAdie has just grounds for thinking that the 
twentieth century will see the utilization of atmospheric electric- 
ity for industrial purposes may be inferred when it is stated that 
the electricity drawn from the sky has already been made to run 
a small piece of mechanism with pasteboard wheels, in which 
insignificant toy may possibly be found the preliminary step 
toward the solution of the problem of the future application of 
atmospheric electricity for power purposes.” 





CAUSES OF THE INCREASE OF SUICIDE. 


ECENT writers in many countries agree that suicide is on 

the increase, but the causes that they assign vary all the 

way from the weather to the decline of orthodox religious faith. 

Dr. W. W. Ireland gathers their conclusions in an article in 7he 

Journal of Mental Science (July), and the London Lancet 
makes an abstract of the article as follows: 


“The records collected by Durkheim [in 1897] show that there 
are always more suicides during the six warm months of the year 
(April to September). This apparently holds good for all coun- 
tries in Europe. Thus, of every 1,000 suicides per annum from 
590 to 600 are committed in the warm summer season, and but 400 
in the rest of the year. 

“A steady and rapid increase of self-destruction is common to 
the whole civilized world. ‘It is most marked in those countries 
which take leading parts in the world’s doings.’ Dr. D. R. Dewey 
has recently been studying the question in the New England 
States of America. He finds that since 186o0suicide has increased 
about 35 percent. ‘In Massachusetts it has increased in thirty 
years (1860 to 1890) from 70 to go to the million living and in 
Connecticut from 61 to 103 per million.’ Norway seems to be the 
only country in Europe where suicide is diminishing. The latest 
figures given by Dr. F. di Verce in the Rzvista Sperimentale dz 
Freniatria show that ‘suicide has (in Italy) continued the move- 
ment of ascent which is proper to it, rising from 890 verified cases 
in 1872 to 1,343 in 1881 and to 2,000 in 1898.’ All who have made 
a special study of this subject have arrived at the conclusion that 
there is in Europe and North America a steady increase in the 
number of suicides. Some writers say that it is mounting in 
Europe at the rate of 50,000 a year. 

“Different causes have been assigned by sociologists for this 
formidable rise. Dr. Fehr, in his learned work, ‘Influenza asa 
Cause of Insanity’ (Copenhagen, 1898), states that in Denmark 
after the severe and widespread epidemic of this malady in 
1887-88 there was observed arise in the number of suicides owing 
to the mentally depressing and debilitating effects of this disease. 
Dr. Ireland traces the greater portion of the cases of suicide to 
severe strain upon the nervous system which may be the outcome 
of a multiplicity of causes. Among these causes may be men- 
tioned the increased strain of modern life upon the nervous sys- 
tem, and this is said to be paralleled by the steady increase in 
insanity in modern times. Dr. Ireland's studies on the lunacy 
returns of Norway, Massachusetts, Ireland, and of various parts 
of the continent accord with the conclusions arrived at by Koch, 
Kollmann, Cettingen, and Luiner, who have made laborious 
studies on this question—viz., that there is a real increase of in- 
sanity. Dr. Ireland also lays stress on the decadence of orthodox 
religious belief in the great towns. ‘It is in great cities like 
Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, where agnosticism abounds, that we 
have the greatest number of suicides.’” 


In a recent issue of the Revue des Deux Mondes (May, 1898), 
an article appears, from the pen of Louis Prool, entitled “Sui- 
cides from Povertyin Paris.” In that article, the cause of suicide 
was found to be the difficulty of obtaining constant work and the 
low state of wages of some employments. e 





Cleanliness Better than Inoculation.—The doctors 
are now in an especially eager search for successful means of 
combating, by preventive inoculation, three diseases—typhoid, 
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cholera, and the plague. Commenting on this fact, 7he Hos- 
pital (July 15) says that we already possess better ways of pre- 
vention than inoculation. It explains itself as follows: 


“Smallpox stands on a different platform, and the success of 
vaccination in controlling a disease which has shown itself to be 
incapable of control in any other way can not be taken as any 
argument in favor of preventive inoculations having for their aim 
the control of such diseases as typhoid fever, cholera, and plague, 
even if their efficacy for the purpose were better proven than it is. 
When we see groups of people, by virtue of their cleanly mode 
of life, able to walk practically unscathed through epidemics of 
plague; when we see cholera, which decimates certain towns, 
pass away harmless in the presence of a pure water-supply ; when 
we see typhoid fever being steadily uprooted from its strongholds. 
in proportion as man takes care to keep clean the soil around his 
house and the water which he drinks; and, further, when we see 
that by aid of this cult of cleanliness even other diseases, which 
are by no means to be regarded as infectious, are lessened in 
their virulence; then can we understand how far from the true 
scent are those who would protect mankind from individual dis- 
eases by a series of separate preventive inoculations. As a 
means of protecting an army which must march into infected dis- 
tricts, and of immunizing, if only for a time, those doctors, 
nurses, and hospital attendants who have to expose themselves 
to great risks, such measures may be justifiable, but as a means 


of protecting a people against the consequences of its own remiss- 
ness !—No.” 





ACOUSTIC GYMNASTICS FOR THE DEAF. 


ROF. VICTOR URBANTSCHITSCH contributes an inter- 
esting article on a recent method of treating defective 
hearing. Deafness, either partial or entire, is so frequent that, 
according to the late Professor von Treitsch, one out of every 
three persons is more or less hard of hearing, at least in one ear. 
These cases do not include persons who have either been born 
deaf or have become so in early life, so that the possibility of a 
cure is hardly thought of. Says Professor Urbantschitsch (in 
the Deutsche Revue): 


“The question now arises whether there is not some means, in 
all these cases of deafness, by which the power of hearing can be 
worked upon so as to lead to its improvement. It is well known 
that methodical exercise of the body and frequent massage exert 
a favorable influence on certain nervous diseases, and from this 
came the thought that in a similar manner defective hearing 
might be improved by means of systematic ear exercise—a sort 
of acoustic gymnastics. This idea was expressed by Archigenes 
as early as the first century, and more recently Ernaud (1761) and 
Itarb (1802) demonstrated that exercises for the hearing might 
have a good influence in the case of deaf-mutes. In 1845 Wolff 
described a very meritorious method by means of which partially 
deaf-mute children were instructed both in speaking and in hear- 
ing. . . . In America acoustic exercises have been undertaken in 
similar cases with good results. ...... 

“In 1888 I had under my charge a deaf boy who could only hear 
and understand one vowel shouted loudly into hisear. By means 
of systematic exercises for the hearing, which were continued for 
some months, a great improvement was made, so that gradually 
the boy could understand words and short sentences which were 
spoken loudly into his ear, and could repeat them correctly. The 
exercises were continued by a relative of the deaf-mute so that in 
two years the improvement in his hearing was so great that the 
boy could hear sentences when spoken loudly, only two steps 
away, and was in a condition to receive ordinary school instruc- 
tion. In consequence of this success, I continued experiments on 
other deaf-mute boys, and reached results which to myself, at 
least, were thoroughly convincing. I thereupon entered into 
communication with Mr. Lebfeld, the director of the Austrian 
School for Deaf-Mutes in Débling-Wien, and with his help suc- 
ceeded in having systematic exercises for the hearing introduced 
into that institution. These exercises were so fruitful in result 
among sixty pupils that the exercises were introduced into sev- 
eral deaf-mute schools throughout Austria. These exercises . 
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were bitterly opposed at first, but are now gaining favorable 
notice, and it is hoped that in a short time they will be adopted 
in a great number of schools for the deaf anddumb. ..... . 

“On account of the great demands on the attention necessitated 
by these exercises—particularly in children and nervous persons 
—very great weariness ensues. The endeavor to keep up inter- 
est in the exercises must be made, while the pupil is still learn- 
ing to understand single vowels and consonants, by uniting these 
to simple words of some special significance, as, ‘papa,’ ‘mamma,’ 
‘nose,’ ‘eyes,’ etc., so that the deaf-mute learns as one learns a 
foreign tongue, the vocabulary being increased gradually. If I 
am convinced that a deaf-mute is not yet in a condition to under- 
stand each single letter of the practise words, experience has 
taught me that by repeated naming of some determined word an 
ear picture originates and a sort of acoustic memory will be 
awakened.” 


The writer warns those who make these experiments never to 
shout directly into the ear, as this may easily produce some in- 
jury to the nerve of hearing; and also at the beginning of the 
exercise, especially with weak and nervous persons, the experi- 
menter must be contented with shorter times of practise, entirely 
omitting it on many days, as headaches and other signs of ner- 
vousness present themselves. Everything must depend on the 
nature of the person practising.—7ranslation made for Tue 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 


A UNIVERSAL ANTIDOTE. 


oe: first thing to do in a case of poisoning is, of course, to 

administer an antidote. In medical handbooks we may 
read of the proper antidote for each variety of poison, but people 
do not carry about such handbooks as a usual thing, and when a 
case of poisoning is to be treated a delay of a few minutes may 
be fatal. Is there not some general antidote that can be used in 
all cases, and that is easily accessible? Cosmos (Paris, July 29) 
tells its readers that there is. After describing the modern 
method of washing out the stomach with lukewarm water by 
means of an ordinary india-rubber tube used as a siphon, it goes 
on to say: 


“A universal antitoxic, applicable to most of the cases of poi- 
soning, has often been demanded. One exists; andit is very 
simple and well known. It has been in use since the seventeenth 
century, when poisoners, who were numerous in those days, rec- 
ommended it to their friends andaccomplices. Itismilk. Milk, 
by its fatty matter (butter) and by its casein, protects the mucous 
membrane against the corrosive action of acids, alkalies, and 
other caustic or irritant substances. The chemical réle of casein 
is here very remarkable and very valuable. It is able to fill the 
double part of acid and of base, in presence of compounds with 
which it is brought in contact. It not only coagulates under the 
action of acids, by combining with them, but it also yields a pre- 
cipitate with most mineral bases, forming insoluble caseates. If 
precipitation does not immediately take place with a product hav- 
ing a given reaction (acid or basic), this precipitate will appear 
through the intervention of another substance of contrary reac- 
tion. This is a very important law in toxicology which, as has 
been observed by its discoverer, Dr. Crowzel, has never before 
been formulated or even noticed. 

“This chemist proposes to add to the milk five per cent. of 
borate of soda. This salt is not toxic, and is employed because 
it precipitates as insoluble borates all the mineral bases, except 
harmless or slightly poisonous alkaline bases. The poisonous 
acids decompose it, seizing on the soda and setting free boric 
acid, which is less poisonous and less soluble. 

“Borate of soda thus realizes very remarkable general condi- 
tions, which are sufficient to make it a general antidote, altho 
unfortunately not a universal one, which result can be obtained 
with no known product. 

“The mixture of borate of soda and milk is an antidote at once 
neutralizing and precipitant. It can be used especially with min- 
eral poisons, altho we must except cyanids, ferrocynids, ferri- 
cyanids, chlorates, nitrates, arsenites, arseniates, and oxalates. 
Of these, the first three are precipitable by a mixture of ferrous 
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and ferric sulfate, while chlorates and alkaline nitrates can not 
be precipitated by any inoffensive reagent. Arsenites and alka- 
line arseniates can be eliminated by magnesia. 

“In any case no risk is run and good may be done by giving 
milk with borate of soda to one who is thought to have been poi- 
soned. It is the first thing to be done after emptying the stomach. 
If arsenic is suspected, magnesia should be given. If there are 
vegetable poisons, the best antidote is a one-per-cent. solution of 
permanganate of potash, which is harmless in this degree of dilu- 
tion, and is easily obtained nowadays. It decomposes most 
organic substances by oxidizing them.”—7rans/ation made for 
Tue Literary DicEst. 





IS DRUNKENNESS HEREDITARY ? 


HIS question is answered in the negative by Dr. G. Sims 
Woodward in a recent address before the Society for the 
Study of Inebriety. The doctor held that while certain nervous 
degenerations and diseases, certain altered and weakened inhib- 
itory power, were transmitted from generation to generation, 
until far more convincing evidence than had yet been brought 
forward was presented he should strongly maintain that direct 
transmission of the taste for alcohol from parents to children 
did not occur. 
We quote from an abstract of the address in the London Zan- 
cet (July 29) : 


“Let them take as an analogous case the question of hereditary 
transmission of tuberculosis. For how long a time had they not 
believed in the hereditary transmission of tuberculous disease? 
They had now, however, gradually come to know that tubercu- 
lous disease was never so transmitted. The virus might pass 
from the mother to the child during the time that the child was 
directly attached to the mother; this was quite a different condi- 
tion. Heredity played no direct part in the transmission of tuber- 
culosis, but indirectly it was a most important factor. So it was, 
he thought, in the case of drunkenness. He believed, then, that 
except in those cases of direct transmission where the parts 
were specially infected, this transmission did not take place. 
There were, however, certain weakened conditions of the tissue 
developed of weakly, nervous, or drunken parents, which ren- 
dered the patient much more susceptible to the action of the 
tubercle bacillus. So also with alcoholic disease or drunkenness. 
The disease was not transmitted but only the weakly and unbal- 
anced condition of the tissues; asa result of this, however, the 
patient was more susceptible to the main exciting cause of the 
disease; in a word, the predisposing cause might be transmitted 
but the exciting causes never.” 


Dr. Woodward does not believe in Dr. Archdall Reid's theory 
that the drunkards must all be killed off by indulgence in order 
that the remainder of the population may be sober : 


“If they [his hearers] were told that typhus fever should be 
allowed to eliminate all who might be susceptible to the disease 
in order that the nation as a whole might become immune to 
typhus fever, most of those present would exclaim that the pro- 
pounder of such a theory had little knowledge of human nature 
and less confidence in the hygiene of which they as a nation were 
soproud. Thesame should hold good in the case of temperance.” 





Modern Uses of Frictional Electricity.—In the 
fourth of a series of articles on “ Electricity as an Exact Science” 
in Knowledge, Howard B. Little has a word to say on the value 
of experience in scientific work, and states his conclusion that it 
is particularly valuable in electrical science, and yet that it is apt 
unless properly controlled to lead the scientific man into blunders. 
Speaking of the researches and work of Tesla, Roentgen, and 
Marconi in statical or so-called “frictional” electricity and its 
applications, he says: “ Perhaps of all the errors into which elec- 
tricians as a body have ever fallen, solely on account of com- 
mercial-electrical teaching or experience, the one most widely 
spread was that which led them (well within the past ten years) 
to deride the teaching in schools of ‘frictional electricity.’ It 
used to be said that to teach a boy what would happen when silk, 
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or sealing- wax, or glass, was rubbed was a mere waste of time, 
because it was not the electricity of commerce. It was pointed 
out that ‘frictional electricity ’ had but two commercial applica- 
tions, for it was only made use of to de-electrify silk, when in the 
process of manufacture it became electrified, and hung together, 
with a tendency to become entangled, and to electrify the ink 
contained in the telegraphic siphon recorder. When, later on, 
this latter field for the remunerative use of the despised form of 
electricity was no more (owing to the introduction of a clockwork 
tapping apparatus which was found more convenient as a means 
of making the ink ‘jump’ out of the tube), the electrician’s toler- 
ant smile at the ‘science master’ became something painfully like 
a grin. But all that has been changed by the three men just 
mentioned (purposely in conjunction, tho their work has been in- 
dependent, and productive of widely different results). Before 
leaving this point, let me confess that I personally did my best to 
become one of the broadest grinners at the ‘science master.’ All 
I can say in extenuation is that, having cultivated a certain class 
of experience, I fell into the pit which I had dug unconsciously 
for myself, and, arrived at the bottom—well, I had good com- 
pany there. Yet the value of experience must be by no means 
underrated. Perhaps the plain statement of fact is best ex- 
pressed by the assertion that among electricians particularly it 
requires great experience to arrive at a just appreciation of the 
value of experience, and a wide experience to make a proper use 
of experience.” 





CRIME AND THE WEATHER. 


HIS subject, which has been treated before in a general way, 

has been investigated statistically by Edwin G. Dexter, 

who contributes an account of his results to Sczence (August 11). 

Mr. Dexter’s method consisted in tabulating over 400,000 mis- 

demeanors from the records of the police, the schools, the peni- 

tentiaries, etc., in New York City, as well as of errors in banks, 

strength tests in gymnasiums, etc., and comparing them with the 

data obtainable from the Weather Bureau. In this way he ar- 
rived at the following result for temperature conditions : 


“Moderately high temperatures were found to be accompanied 
by excess in all the misdemeanors considered; low temperatures 
by deficiencies, the temperature group 80-85° showing an excess 
of 68 per cent. for assaults by males and roo per cent. for those 
by females. The next higher group, however, shows a drop to 
33 per cent. excess for the former and a deficiency of 33 per cent. 
for the latter. This sudden falling-off for conditions of intense 
heat is shown for nearly all classes of data, and is undoubtedly 
due to the fact that under such temperature there is little energy 
available for offensive conduct. Death, suicide, and the recorded 
error in banks alone remain excessive under such conditions.” 


Low barometer seemed in general to act like excessive heat. 
The results for humidity were surprising, since they showed that 
a high percentage of moisture was less productive of misdemeanor 
than low humidity. Says Mr. Dexter: 


“When we consider that the muggy, sticky days on which we 
feel it our natural prerogative to be ‘out of sorts’ are of the oppo- 
site character, this is quite surprising. The deficiency of dis- 
orders on such days is, however, undoubtedly due to the fact that 
altho they are emotionally depressing they are also physically 
weakening, and however ‘ugly’ a man might feel, if energy were 
lacking to be offensively active, the police court is none the wiser, 
and the fact is lost to our study.” 


The comparison of Mr. Dexter’s data with statistics of wind 
show that the misdemeanors were less during calm than with 
moderately high winds, but that they grew less again with high 
wind-velocities. They also appear to be less frequent on cloudy 
and rainy days than in pleasant weather—a result that is doubt- 
less to be explained in the same way as the results for humidity, 
stated above. Mr. Dexter closes his account as follows: 


“Perhaps the most interesting general conclusion to be drawn 
from the study is that during those meteorological states which 
are physically exhilarating, excesses in deportment, in the ordi- 
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narily accepted sense of the word, prevail to an abnormal extent, 
while death and irregularities in mental processes (error in banks) 
are below expectancy. During such weather conditions, without 
doubt the quality of the emotional state is more positive than 
under the reverse conditions, but the results seem to show that in 
the long run an excess of energy is a more dangerous thing, at 
least from the standpoint of the police court, than the worst sort 
of a temper with no energy.” 





THE CAUSE OF CANCER. 


LOSELY following upon the news that Dr. Bra, in France, 
had discovered the microbe of cancer, comes the announce- 
ment, given wide currency through the daily press, that Dr. H. 
Lambert Lack, a London physician, has just proved to his own 
satisfaction that the disease is not microbial at all, but is due 
simply to an abnormal growth of ordinary tissue. This assertion, 
made very positively, proves to have been a little too strong. 
In a personal letter to the Lancet, dated July 7, Dr. Lack dis- 
claims any association with the newspaper paragraphs referred to 
above, which, he says, “are in many respects misleading and are 
calculated to delude unfortunate sufferers by holding out false 
hopes,” as well as to bring him into discredit among his profes- 
sional brethren. He gives the following brief account of his ex- 
periments and their results: 


“TI have been long impressed by the following considerations— 
viz., that the epithelial cells of cancer were themselves the sole 
infective agents; that this cancer epithelium was practically nor- 
mal epithelium, only out of place; and that from the very com- 
mencement of the cancer it was growing in the lymph spaces. I 
thought from this that if the normal epithelium by some acciden- 
tal means should obtain entrance into the lymph spaces it would 
find no barrier to its continued growth and would produce all the 
phenomena of cancer. At present I have performed but a single 
experiment to test this view. I obtained an emulsion of the epi- 
thelial cells from the healthy ovary of a healthy rabbit and placed 
them in the animal’s peritoneum. The animal died fourteen 
months afterward and on examination masses of growth were 
found in the abdominal and thoracic cavities having the charac- 
teristic features of typical ovarian cancer. Experiments will be 
carried out to confirm and extend these results, and until these 
have been completed no general conclusions can be drawn.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


MAGNETIC observations at the Vienna Observatory have been discontin- 
ued on account of the electric railroads and electric light wires which have 
made accurate work impossible. The director has planned a new observa- 
tory, at some distance from the city, and the Austrian Government has been 
asked to build it. 


THE third International Astronomical Conference will be held at the 
qverkes Observatory, Williams Bay, Wis., September 6, 7, and 8. Prominent 
American and European astronomersare expected, and a permanent organ- 
ization will be effected. Arrangements are being made to hold their annual 
meetings at the larger observatories. 


“THE days of the underground cast and wrought-iron gas, water, and 
steam pipes are about numbered,” says a Boston electrician, as quoted in 
The Electrical Review. ‘Electrolysis is playing high jinks with the iron 
pipes in all the big cities, and in a few years from now the water-pipes will 
become so weak that they will burst every time any pressure is put on 
them on account of being corroded by the action of the powerful currents. 
I will venture the prediction that seven years from now nothing will be 
used for underground piping of all kinds, except where high pressures are 
carried, except glass.” 


THE theory is advanced by Dr. W. B. Clarke, of Indianapolis, in a paper 
read before the State Society of Homeopathic Physicians, that the recent 
increase in the spread of cancer is directly due to vaccination. Starting 
with the fact that cancer is a disease characterized by rapid growth of ab- 
normal cell-structure, he says: “It takes twenty-one years or more to 
make aman, and but three or four to make acow. As cancer is a disease 
characterized by the rapid imposition of cells, I ask you,is it safe to put 
the rapid-growing cells or protoplasm of a diseased animal into the slow- 
growing cells of man, as is done in vaccination? Dr. Clarke believes that 
we are reaping the harvest of the seed so generally introduced forty to 
sixty years ago,” and that “deaths from cancer are more numerousin 
England and Prussia, simply because the pernicious practice [of vaccina- 
tion for smallpox] was generally introduced so much earlier there.” 
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‘THE STRANGEST RELIGIOUS COMMUNITY 
IN THE WORLD.” 


BOUT six miles from Las Cruces, in New Mexico, is a 

unique colony which has been termed the most remarkable 

communistic sect in existence—a community with a religion, a 
civilization, and a Bible of its own, in the 
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a new race. And the few who constitute the fraternity not 
only follow its economic doctrines and refrain from consider- 
ing anything as theirs—they call themselves ‘Kosmons,’ which is 
to signify in the language of their sacred scriptures, non-owners 
of any- and everything— but the children are taught to revere the 
book as the inspired dogma of their religion. A selection from 
this book—certainly the most extraordinary Bible in the world 
and as large as our own Bible—indicat>s the reason for the found- 
ing of this community and the end in view in the special consid- 
eration paid to the rearing of children: ‘The young are your 





midst of an alien people. 

The members of this community are of 
the theological type known as “ Perfection- 
ists,” to which the well-known community 
at Oneida, N. Y., also belonged, altho that i 
community differed from the Las Cruces 
colony in important social beliefs and prac- 
tises. The founder was Dr. Newbrough, a 
New York dentist and a believer in spiritu- 
alism. In £v’ry Month (New York, Au- 
gust), an account is given of the singular 
book which he wrote and of the colony 
founded to embody its teachings. The work 
is entitled ‘“‘Oahspe,” supposed to be an ante- 
diluvian word signifying “earth, air, and 


” 


sky.” Says the writer: 

“It is said to have been written on the 
typewriter by Dr. Newbrough, his hands 
being guided by supernatural beings, and 
was printed without being read by the doc- 
tor. It is a book from which, tho contain- 
ing much worldly wisdom, little in the way 
of a working theory may be gathered. It is 











certainly a work without a counterpart, filled 
with extraordinary phrases and with more 
peculiar illustrations, but it is the sacred 
book of a unique community, which was 
founded to establish the religion it teaches, and out of the 
spiritual and economic doctrines set forth therein to found 





DR. NEWBROUGH, 


‘ounder of the religious community of ‘“‘ Shalam,’’ and author of ** Oahspe.”’ 


: Courtesy of Zu'ry Month. 





ENTRANCE COURT TO “SHALAM.” 


Courtesy of Zv’ry Month. 


angels, given you by the Creator, and ye are their gods. _Con- 
sider ye then what kind of a kingdom ye raise up.’” 

The community is called Shalam, ‘The Children’s Land,” and 
the Children’s Building, built of brick, is the largest. Another 
building, of adobe, is called “The Fraternum,” and contains a 
large number of extraordinary and grotesque pictures, painted 
by Dr. Newbrough. A small brick building is called “The 
Temple,” while the adobe houses adjoining the area named 
Shalam form a community called “ Levitica,” reserved for the 
adult members. A common storehouse furnishes them with sup- 
plies. As to the children—the most important feature of the 
community—the writer says: 

“The greatest care is exercised in bringing up the children, 
who, under a special law of New Mexico, are adopted by the 
‘Faithists,’ as the rulers of Shalam call themselves, and become 
thenceforth their children. The younger children are taught by 
kindergarten methods, and the older ones are instructed in such 
trades as they show a liking for. At a‘suitable age’ they are 
taught spirit communion, and are especially instructed to be 
‘wary of spirits of the dead who profess not the Great All Person’ 
—an injunction of much value, no doubt, to the incautious pupil. 
There is so much, however, that is reasonable and practical in 
the tuition and regimen prescribed that one is inclined to over- 
look the extravagances.” 


FELLOWSHIP OF RELIGIONS IN INDIA. 


cy the occasion of the Queen’s birthday, the Anglican met- 

ropolitan of Calcutta—Dr. Welldon—sent a circular let- 
ter to the bishops of his province suggesting that special services 
should be held on that day in the English churches, and express- 
ing the hope that other religious bodies in India, whether Chris- 
tian or non-Christian, might be willing to “unite with the Church 
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of England in the manifestation of loyalty to the Queen-Empress 
and of gratitude for the manifold blessings of her long and illus- 
trious reign.” He said further that “the fact that prayers should 
ascend simultaneously on her behalf from churches, temples, 
mosques, and synagogs will, in itself, be a striking instance of 
the unity among all classes which is so desirable.” 

It seems, however, that not all of the metropolitan’s clergy 
take the same view. Says the Rangoon 77mes, as quoted by 7he 
Buddhist, Colombo : 


“The most devout Christian could find no legitimate objection 
to a suggestion which makes for peace and unity among the dif- 
ferent communities in India, and it has more of a political than 
a religious significance. But, unfortunately, among Christians 
are to be found the most bigoted and intolerant religious enthu- 
siasts on the face of the earth. We have no hesitation in inclu- 
ding in this category the Bishop of Colombo and the standing 
committee of his diocese. In reference to Bishop Welldon’s cir- 
cular letter, this committee, which inciudes the Bishop of Colombo, 
passed, on the motion of the acting archdeacon, a resolution stat- 
ing that they ‘respectfully but earnestly deprecate any action in- 
tended to imply unity with non-Christian systems in religious 
worship or prayer.’ The Bishop of Colombo, in a circular letter 
to his clergy, amplified the meaning and intention of this resolu- 
tion. In his letter he admits, somewhat grudgingly it seems to 
us, that the prayers for the Queen, of Christians other than those 
belonging to the Church of England, will be acceptable to God, 
but prayers—he says they can not be called prayers in the full 
sense of the word—offered in non-Christian places of worship, 
the Bishop of Colombo believes to be dishonoring to God and to 
be in themselves—whatever may be the ignorance of the wor- 
shipers—acts of sin. Bishop Welldon would not, he is sure, 
‘have us willingly promote the offering of one single idolatrous 
rite, or one address to supposed deities very different in attributes 
from Almighty God; or one single appeal to the virtue of the acts 
of Buddha—such is the nearest approach to prayer known to the 
Buddhists.’ The Bishop of Colombo must be aware that the 
handsome salary he receives is contributed by the very people 
whom he insults so grossly, and how he can settle that little affair 
between his conscience and his convictions it is difficult to under- 
stand. His repudiation of the metropolitan's suggestion, also, 
casts a side-light on the question of the obedience of the clergy 
of the Church of England, and seems to emphasize the general 
belief that the bishops in the matter of lawlessness are worst 
offenders.” 





A “ PROTESTANT-CATHOLIC” CHURCH. 


T Piacenza, in Italy, is a church which, while retaining all 

Catholic rites and symbols, and in the midst of a Catholic 

community, repudiates allegiance to the Pope. A writer in 7he 
Standard (Baptist) thus relates his recent visit to this church : 


“Don Paul Miraglia, the tall, handsome, energetic priest who 
is in charge of this church, is perhaps the most eloquent man in 
Italy. Sent to preach at Piacenza some years ago, he offended 
the Curia by his liberal sentiments, and was finally excommuni- 
cated. Nothing daunted, he set himself to preach independently 
of and in opposition to the papacy. By the kindness and sym- 
pathy of an Italian whose mind had been opened by a residence 
at San Francisco, a suitable edifice was placed at his disposal 
which has been fitted up and transformed into the ‘Oratorio dz 
San Paulo,’ and there Don Miraglia says mass every morning 
and preaches to crowds every evening.. I had a year ago made 
this priest’s acquaintance, and formed a favorable opinion of 
him, and had promised, whenever I might pass Piacenza, that I 
would call and see him. 

“On May 29 he met me at the station, and after showing me all 
manner of kindness led me to his church. It was a new expe- 
rience for me to find myself surrounded by all the customary ap- 
pendages of Romanism. There were two altars, one with lighted 
candles, and the usual pictures on the walls. When I entered 
some female voices were singing Gounod’s ‘Ave Maria,’ and 
that over, the bishop (Miraglia has been elected bishop by his 
church) in his gorgeous robes, ascended the pulpit, and in intro- 
ducing me uttered some tremendous philippics against the Pope 
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and priests, concluding with his usual formula; for just as Cato 
concluded every speech with the words: ‘Carthago delenda est,’ 
so Miraglia, to encourage his followers, concludes every discourse 
with the words: ‘A//a Curia non torno, dalla chiesa non esco, 
da Piacenza non parto,’ which, being interpreted means: ‘I 
shall not return to the papacy, I shall not leave the church, and 
I shall not leave Piacenza.’ 

“Ascending the pulpit, I looked down on twelve hundred up- 
turned faces, altho it was a wet night, and I was pleased to ob- 
serve that many of the people had in their hands copies of the 
New Testament. I had sent several hundred copies to Miraglia 
some imonths previous, and he urges tothe study of them. More- 
over, when I announced a text in the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
these people seemed to have little difficulty in finding it. I ad- 
dressed them as ‘Brethren in Christ, Catholic Protestants of Pia- 
cenza,’ at which they smiled audibly. After congratulating them 
on the progress they had made in separating themselves from 
Romanism, and expressing the hope that many would follow their 
example, I told them frankly that I did not pretend to approve of 
all they did and believed, neither did I expect that they could ap- 
prove of all I preach, but that it seemed to me the things that we 
had in common were more and more important than those divid- 
ing us. I then set myself to preach what I regarded as the most 
central and essential truths of the Gospel, showing the necessity 
of the new birth, the vanity of certain rites and ceremonies, and 
the importance of a life governed by the Spirit of God, and I 
showed how this is to be had by personal faith in a union with 
Christ, to whom each man must go for himself without the in- 
tervention of any priest. 

“The people not only listened to these frank words, but ap- 
plauded them heartily. At the close I had to submit to an ova- 
tion, an address and a beautiful bouquet of flowers being pre- 
sented to me by three little girls dressed like Savonarola. In the 
sacristy (vestry) I was shown many relics which the enlightened 
people have brought and delivered up to the minister, who has 
the nucleus of a museum consisting of them.” 





RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE OF RUDYARD 
KIPLING. 


STUDY of Kipling’s relation to religious and ethical 

thought has lately been made by the Rev. J. T. Sunder- 
land, pastor of the First Unitarian Church at Ann Arbor. 
“Under any interpretation of religion, even the broadest, Kipling 
is not primarily a religious teacher,” says Mr. Sunderland; “his 
first thought is art . . . he is about as far removed as a man can 
be from a professional moralist or teacher.” Yet it is fre- 
quently claimed that Kipling is making a noticeable impress on 
the religious thought of the day. Mr. Sunderland is inclined to 
think this view correct, and strives to analyze the religious con- 
tent of Kipling’s writings and to answer the question whether he 
is affecting religious thought for good or ill. 

As a poet, says Mr. Sunderland (in The New England Maga- 
zine, July), Kipling’s religious utterances are limited in number, 
but of these some are particularly strong and have made a deep 
impression on the popular mind: 


“But as a fact there are few writers of poetry and fiction in 
whose writings religion, or even ethics, has so subordinate a 
place. Aside from a dozen or so of his poems, one would hardly 
know from his books that such a thing as religion existed in the 
world. . . . Ido not mean to say that Kipling handles his char- 
acters or tells his stories in such a way as to make his books posi- 
tively immoral or irreligious; but I do mean to say that if we in 
this generation have no higher moral standard or better religious 
teaching than most of Kipling’s writings afford—indeed I may 
say all, outside of a dozen or so of his poems—we shall not rise to 
any moral or religious height which we shall have reason to be 
very complaisant over. 

“Kipling brings into the thought of our time a strong force ; 
but morally it is an uneven force. His religious influence is not 
harmonious or consistent; he has not thought himself out into 
clearness in religious matters. Some of his religious conceptions 
—for example, those of God and justice and duty and heaven and 
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hell and retribution—are crude; for enlightened men to-day to 
accept them would be to go backward. His ideals of life are by 
no means invariably the noblest. Many of them give ,.unmistak- 
able signs of the debasing influence of the camp and the barracks.” 


Some further limitations of Kipling’s religious outlook are thus 
indicated : 


“His religion is preeminently the religion of power. With 
the power is associated some sense of responsibility, some awa- 
kenings of conscience, some traces of retributive justice, as related 
both to individuals and to nations; but higher than these he 
seldom or never rises. A religion of love he seems to know noth- 
ing whatever about. His religion is the religion of the Old Tes- 
tament, not of the New—or rather it is the religion of the earlier 
and less ethical parts of the Old Testament. His God is the 
Jehovah of might and wrath and war, whom we find depicted in 
the books of Joshua, Judges, and Kings. Hence the opening 
lines of his ‘Hymn Before Action’ : 


‘ Jehovah of the thunders, 
Lord God of Battles, aid!’ 


The God of love, of the Gospels, and the Epistles, especially the 
heavenly Father of Jesus, seems to be a conception wholly foreign 
to his thought. 

“Kipling is not a spiritual seer, and he is not a great religious 
thinker. Tosome extent he feels the religious confusion of our 
time; but he does little or nothing to illuminate it. With the 
great religious problems which confront thinking men to-day he 
gives no evidence of having grappled; he can therefore afford us 
little help in the solution of these problems. It is this that differ- 
entiates him so widely from poets like Browning, Tennyson, and 
Wordsworth. These great thinkers and seers all have the power 
to take their readers strongly by the hand and lead them straight 
up out of the valley and the shadow, out of the fog and the dark, 
out of fear and doubt and spiritual uncertainty, to the mountain 
tops where there is light. ...... 

“Thus do these men who can think as well as sing—these great 
seers and interpreters of God and the human soul—lead in solv- 
ing the religious problems that press upon the modern world, and 
lift men from despair to hope, from doubt to faith, from weak- 
ness to moral power, and give new meaning, new incentive, and 
new glory to man’s life. 

“It is here that Kipling is weak. It is here that his religion 
shows itself so much below the highest. It can make men fight; 
it can not make them love. It can make men plod and drudge 
with faithfulness, and even with courage; it can not give men 
wings; it can not make the soul sing songs of faith and joy and 
victory. And yet I believe that Kipling has a religious message 
for our time. Some of his poems have been born out of his deep- 
est soul, and go straight to the consciences and religious needs of 
many men. God speaks in the world through many voices. I 
believe one is that of Kipling.” 


Mr. Sunderland places a high estimate upon the religious value 
of “The Recessional” : 


“It came to the conscience of England almost as if God had 
spoken from heaven. It was Kipling’s solemn and mighty 
hymn. . . . I hardly knowof anything in the history of literature 
so dramatic, so powerfully and nobly dramatic, as was this hymn 
of Kipling’s, coming at that opportune moment to stir England's 
conscience, to rebuke England’s pride, to warn her against put- 
ing her trust 


‘In reeking tube and iron shard— 
All valiant dust that builds on dust’ 


and forgetting justice and humility and duty and God.” 


Mr. Sunderland does not think highly of “The White Man’s 
Burden,” for he does not believe in the principle that “we can 
shoot civilization into people.” He also thinks “The Truce of 
the Bear” execrable. ‘What right,” he asks, “has he to put the 
worst possible interpretation upon the Czar’s conduct, especially 
vhen to do so means aid to the terrible war spirit and hindrance 
o the peace spirit in the world? Kipling has a heavy responsi- 
bility in this matter.” Yet tho Kipling’s first object in his wri- 
ings is to entertain, he shows here and there that he recognizes 
lis responsibility; especially, the writer thinks, in the noble 
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dedication to “Soldiers Three,” in the “ Envoi,” and in “ Life's 
Handicap.” Mr. Sunderland thinks that Kipling’s greatest tho 
not noblest poem of a religious nature is “McAndrews’s Hymn.” 
He further says: 


“One of Kipling’s religious poems not to be overlooked is his 
‘Hymn Before Action.’ I have already referred to it as illustra- 
ting his view of God. A striking and powerful poem is his 
‘Tomlinson.’ There may be some question as to whether its 
ethics is Christian or Satanic, but its scorn of weakness is tre- 
mendous; both heaven and hell refuse admission to the man who 
lacks strength. Kipling isrobust in his religion, as in everything 
else. His religion is preeminently one of work, of deeds. We 
could only wish it made more difference with him whether the 
deeds were good or bad.” 


In concluding his analysis of Kipling’s religious spirit, Mr. 
Sunderland cites the well-known concluding poem of his “Seven 
Seas "—the one beginning 

“When earth’s last picture is painted 
And the tubes are twisted and dried”’ 
In this poem, says the writer, Kipling “dashes on the canvas for 
us his dream of the future, beyond this world. It is fantastic, 
but it is impressive, and the last lines certainly have some good 
religion in them.” It is not, indeed, a full and adequate picture 
of heaven, says Mr. Sunderland; nevertheless he is inclined to 
think there is in it much to inspire.and to teach the world : 


“For any man who stands on his own feet, who thinks for him- 
self, who wants reality and not make-believe, is not this, so far 
as it goes, about the kind of thing that heaven must be if it is to 
have any attraction for him? One of the fine traits of Kipling is 
his hatred of cant and pretense, his love of sincerity and reality. 
In these lines this comes out into unique and powerful expression. 
Surely there is a lesson here for the whole world to learn.” 





ETHICAL TEACHINGS OF MOHAMMEDANISM. 


WRITER has recently called attention to the fact that 

much closer relations between Christian and Mohammedan 
peoples will exist in the coming century, owing to the militant 
nature of Mohammedanism in India, upon the east and west 
coasts of Africa, and in other parts of the Orient, and that there- 
fore it would be well for Christians to gain a juster view of the 
principles of Islam than is at presentcommon. ‘The moral teach- 
ings of the two religions are generally supposed to be very differ- 


ent from each other, if not antagonistic. This, however, accord-. — 


ing to Miss Beatrice Taylor, who is apparently a convert to the 
religion of Mohammed, is anerror. Except as to sex relations, 
which are always largely a matter of sociology and geography 
and not properly of religion, the teachings of Islam contain little 
that could not be accepted by a Christian, while its attitude upon 
a number of problems of life is a more rational one, she asserts, 
than that taken by Christian theology. The writer says (in The 
Humanitarian, july) : 


“To begin with, it must be remembered that in the teachings 
of the Arabian prophet, the service of man and the good of hu- 
manity constitute preeminently the service and worship of God. 
Faith without work has no meaning; ‘this life is but a tillage 
(mazraa) for thenext.’ And everywhere our continued existence 
after the death of the physical body is brought to the fore. But 
our life is ‘a life to be lived in the present.’ The inevitable 
struggle for the mastery of the lower self by the higher is spoken 
of. It is pointed out in the language of poetry that a man par- 
takes of the nature of the beast as well as that of the angel, and 
he is urged to subdue the nature of the beast that he may mount 
even higher than the angel. Striving for good is taught in the 
most emphatic terms, ‘for striving is the ordinance of God, and 
whatever God has ordained can only be attained by striving.’” 


The idea of brotherhood and love of neighbor, commonly as- 
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sumed to be the central concept of Christian ethics, is also the 
constant admonition of the Koran and of later commentaries : 


“The return of good for evil is preached on all occasions: 
‘Think only of what is good for each, and consider not the wrong 
that has been done thee; pardon others readily, and do good to 
all.’ It has been truly said that ‘the moral idea of the new gos- 
pel was set in the common sense of duty and the familiar in- 
stances of love.’ For all are entreated to help others without 
thought of recompense—to act as brother to brother: ‘Wouldst 
thou be taught the steep path? It is to ransom the captive, to 
feed the hungry, the kindred, the orphan, and him that is stricken 
low. Be of those who enjoin stedfastness and compassion on 
others’ [from the Prophet; Bokh&ari]. . . . But help to the suf- 
fering and the weak is not preached in an exclusive spirit, for it 
is declared incumbent to assist every oppressed person, whether 
Moslem or not: ‘If in this world you can not make a heart glad, 
yet act not so as to make the humblest soul sorrowful’ [Haz4n]. 
‘Wo to them that make a show of piety and refuse to help the 
needy.’ ‘There is no piety in turning the face to east or west, 
but only in believing in God and doing good.’ 

“Again and again we have the idea that since there is a divine 
spark in each individual, in serving the human being, man is 
serving God: ‘Be kind to man on the earth, whether he be good 
or bad; being kind tothe bad is to withhold them from badness’ 
[from the Prophet; Bokh&ri]. Again, ‘All God’s creatures are 
His family, and he is the most beloved of God who tries to do 
most good to God’s creatures’ [from the Prophet]. 

“Further on we come across the same idea, expressed in other 
words: ‘The Prophet was asked who was the most favored of 
God's creatures. He replied, “ He from whom the greatest good 
comes to His creatures.” And then he was asked what actions 
are best. He answered, “To gladden the heart of a human 
being, to feed the hungry, to help the afflicted, to lighten the 
sorrows of the sorrowful, and to remove the wrongs of the in- 
jured”’ [from the Prophet; the Mustatrif]. 

“In the same place we are commanded: ‘ Do not be avaricious, 
or covet the goods of your brethren; love for them what you 
love for yourself; guard yourself from anger, passion, and greed, 
for these are the worst of faults’ [/dzd.]. ‘He who is subservient 
to his passions and desires, and forgets in their pursuit his duty 
to others, is the worst and weakest of God’s creatures.’ Here 
is a positive injunction laid down: ‘Be persistent in good 
actions. ’” 


With regard to the Prophet’s teachings upon the subject of 
salvation through real faith, manifested in good works, the writer 
says: 


“That man is master of his fate, is a prominent teaching: ‘It 
(the soul) shall enjoy the food which it hath acquired, and shall 
bear the evil it sought after’ [the Caliph Ali]. ‘Whosoever gets 
to himself a son, gets it solely at his own responsibility’ [/dzd.]. 
‘He who shall mediate between men for a good purpose, shall be 
the gainer by it. But he who gall mediate with an evil purpose, 
shall reap the fruit of it’ [the Koran]. ‘To gladden the heart 
of the weary, to remove the suffering of the afflicted, has its own 
reward. In the day of trouble, the memory of the action comes 
like the rush of a torrent, and takes away our burden’ [from 
the Caliph Ali; the Mustatrif]. 

“From the Caliph Ali’s writings we learn the high standard of 
truth set before the Moslems: ‘No man is true in the highest 
sense of the word, but he who is true in word, in deed, and in 
thought.’ On this head, too, we have the Prophet's own words: 
‘He is not of me, but a rebel at heart, who, when he speaks, 
speaks falsely; who, when he promises, breaks his promise; and 
who, when trust is reposed in him, fails in his trust.’ ” 


Magnanimity and charity to all living creatures is part of the 
Moslem’s creed, says the writer : 


““A woman who had sinned was passing by a dog that held out 
its tongue from thirst, and was near to dying. The woman drew 
off her boot and tied it to the end of her garment, and drew water 
for the dog, and gave it to drink; the Lord forgave her sin.’ 
The Prophet was asked, ‘Verily are there rewards for kindness 
to four-footed animals, and giving them to drink?’ He said, 
‘Man reaps his reward for each act he does to any living crea- 
ture.’ 
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“The Prophet's definition of charity is large-hearted: ‘Every 
good act,’ he would say, ‘is charity. Your smiling in your 
brother’s face is charity; an exhortation addressed to your 
fellow men to do virtuous deeds is equal to alms-giving. Put- 
ting a wanderer on the right path is charity; assisting the blind 
is charity; removing stones and thorns, and other obstructions, 
from the road, is charity.’...... 

“*He is aman,’ says the AllAmah Abul Fazl, ‘of high under- 
standing and noble aspirations who, without the help of others, 
recognizes a ray of the divine power in the smallest things in the 
world; whoshapes his inward and outward character accordingly, 
and shows due respect to himself and to others. True greatness, 
in spiritual and in worldly matters, does not shirk the minutiz of 
business, but regards their performance as an act of divine 
worship.’ ” 





THE LONGEVITY OF CLERGY MEN. 


T has long been known that ministers are much better “risks” 
than the members of any other profession. According to The 
Quiver (London), the returns of the registrar-general in England 
show that no other class of workers enjoy so long a lease of life. 
Commenting on this 7he Christian Advocate (July 20) says: 


“This is, no doubt, due to two or three prominent causes, 
among which may be put their almost total immunity from risks 
of accident and death that attend certain trades and professions ; 

















DIAGRAMS ILLUSTRATING THE COMPARATIVE LONGEVITY OF MINISTERS. 


their general habits of temperance, moderation, and regularity 
as compared with most workers; and their daily exercise, study, 
etc., which give a combination of mental and physical recreation, 
of outdoor and indoor life, such as few other workers get, and 
which must prove beneficial tohealth. The diagrams here shown 
form a striking illustration of the percentage of different classes 
of workers, including ministers, who attain to the ‘threescore 
years and ten’ of the psalmist. Out of every hundred in each 
class, forty-two ministers, forty farmers, thirty-four teachers, and 
twenty-four doctors live to the age of seventy.” 





A NEW bishop of the Mennonite church was selected at Millenburg, 
Pa., early in June. According to the custom of this sect, which follows 
the apostolic method of choice mentioned in Acts i. 26, the bishop was 
chosen by lot. Each of the four candidates was handed a Bible, and into 
one of these had been placed a slip of paper with the words, “ Indicated 
as God’s choice.” The Bibles had previously been shuffled together. Rev. 
Abraham Herr, of New Dansville, received the Bible containing the slip, 
and was duly proclaimed bishop of the Mennonite church, which is a 
flourishing and industrious organization. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


AFTER THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 


HE Russian Government publishes a communication in 
which great satisfaction is expressed with the results of 

the Conference at The Hague. It runs in the main as follows: 
The Conference has, indeed, found it necessary to defer the 


definite settlement of the disarmament question until the several 
governments have found time further to examine into the propo- 














GOOD OLD JOHN BULL (preparing dum-dum bullets for South Africa): 
“Verily, those foreigners are wicked men. Lord, I thank Thee that I am 
not like unto these! "—Amsterdaimmer. 


sals. Yet some relief is as good as certain, as all nations agree 
that a reduction of the military burdens now borne by them is 
greatly to be desired. The work of the Conference will no doubt 
be of some influence in mitigating the horrors of war, and the 
different governments unite in the declaration that war should be 
abolished altogether. It is at least a fact that a third power may 
offer to arbitrate between quarreling nations, The sovereign 
rights of nations have not been diminished; but a new basis has 
been created for international peace. 


Most European papers agree that all this is, to put it mildly, 
extremely optimistic. The Socialists especially are unsparing in 
their ridicule. /ustice, London, says: 

“How the representatives of the various powers contrived to 


keep a sober countenance as they sat round that board of very 
green cloth we are at a loss to understand. It is the greatest 


farce of make-believe of our time, and we do not hesitate to say - 


that Sir Julian Pauncefote has well earned his peerage if only for 
the constraint which he must have placed forall those weeks upon 
his facial muscles. . . . We knew, of course, that nothing would 
be done, but we thought that this nothing might be done decently. 
Not so. The Czar, as peace promoter, has made ready for war 
with greater vigor than before; America, the great champion of 
arbitration, has devoted herself all the time to blowing the Fili- 
pinos into the region of perpetual peace with the most approved 
weapons; England, the arch-hypocrite, having slaughtered the 
Sudanese into subjection, has been threatening the Boers with 
wholesale immolation unless they did what they have no mind to 
io; and so on and so forth. A grisly comedy indeed.” 


The nations point each other out as responsible for the short- 
comings of the congress. The Outlook, London, criticizes one of 
the German delegates who declared that his country is anything 
but ruined by her armaments, and it hopes that ‘the German 


Socialists will show that the Emperor is mistaken. It says: 
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“If everything is for the best in that best of all possible worlds, 
the Fatherland, how comes it that the Social Democrats can 
march more than two million electors to the polls? and, as the 
Berlin correspondent of 7e 7zmes had to confess the other day, 
‘The comment of the sensible and reflecting portion of the Ger- 
man nation is that there are far worse enemies of progress and 
enlightenment in the state than the Socialists!’ This Berlin 
correspondent speaks of ‘the present unhealthy and artificial 
organization of German society.’ Unless we are very much mis- 
taken, more will be heard of this during the next few years.” 


The Continental papers, on the other hand, point out that Eng- 
land and the United States, whose delegates talked so much of 
arbitration, are least willing to try it. The Deutsche Zeitung, 
Berlin, fears that the arbitration tribunal would be used merely 
to save England from a strong adversary. The Neue Freie 
Presse, Vienna, says: 


“The difference between theory and practise is curiously illu- 
minated by the persistence with which the United States and 
England advocated an obligatory court of arbitration. Unless 
the delegates made a mental reservation, on their country’s be- 
half, the logical incompatibility of speech and action must be ad- 
mitted. Austria-Hungary proposed arbitration to the United 
States just before that resolution was passed at the Conference. 
We, therefore, showed our good will. It passes our knowledge 
and understanding why the authorities in Washington failed to 
give that moral support to their own proposals which would have 
been conveyed in the acceptance of the Austro-Hungarian sug- 
gestion.” 


Goldwin Smith, too, indulges in a slap at the United States. 
He says in the Toronto Suz: 


“The only tangible fruit, apparently, will be a permanent 
board of arbitration, which, we are told, is a priceless boon to 
mankind. Curiously enough, its merits appear to be most elo- 
quently proclaimed by the ambassador of the United States, a 
power which, in forcing war upon Spain when she had tendered 
arbitration in the case of the 1/azne, has most flagrantly trampled 
on the principle, and, being bent on grasping its prey, would not 
have been deterred by the existence of aninternational board. . . 

“The American representatives, in signing the report of the 
Conference, enter a caveat in favor of the Monroe doctrine, and 
against any liability of the United States to be entangled in the 
affairs of any continents other than theirown. They can hardly 
think that the Philippines are in their continent, or that their 
Government does not, by taking part in a European conference, 
entangle itself in European affairs.” 


The Westminster Gazette, London, thinks that the United 
States and Great Britain, kindred nations and friendly, ought to 
set a good example by arbitrating their disputes. It says: 

“Great Britain and the United States have taken a leading part 
in bringing about the arbitration tribunal, and, curiously enough, 
they have a capital opportunity of showing that their views about 
arbitration are something more than mere pious opinions, good 
enough to be put on paper, but too good to be carried out in 
practise. We refer to the Alaskan difficulty. .. . Is the Lynn 
canal, a very narrow inlet penetrating inland seventy or eighty 
miles and actually fresh water at its head, a‘ winding’? If ‘No,’ 
the landing-places at its head would belong to Canada. If ‘ Yes,’ 
to the United States, which at the moment is in possession. That 
is the controversy in bare outline, and we set it out to show that 
surely it is one to which the formula of arbitration ought to 


apply.” 

But the most lengthy and bitter comments are devoted to the 
refusal of Great Britain to abolish the use of needlessly lacerating 
bullets. Military men contend that wars are short nowadays, 
and wounded men rarely recover soon enough to rejoin their regi- 
ments. To rob aman who has already been placed ors de com- 
dat of all chance of recovery, and to sentence him to the agonies 
of slow death caused by wounds which baffle the skill of all phy- 
sicians, is regarded as needless cruelty. Zhe St. James's Ga- 
zette admits that it might be unpleasant if the dum-dum bullet 
were used against Englishmen, but asserts that the British army 
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must haveit. Zhe Speaker, in the course of a lengthy argument, 
excuses its use as follows: 


“Let us keep out of it [war] recognizing it as the most hateful 
of all the curses that afflict mankind. But, if we are drawn into 
it, then it is our duty to fight to win, and to fight in the way 
which will give us victory most speedily and most completely. 
We trust that this does not sound like acruel and inhuman propo- 
sition. For our part we believe it to be much less cruel and in- 
human than any course which, while recognizing war as permis- 
sible, would seek to place it upon the level of a fencing match or 
a glove fight—with the one all-important exception that the com- 
batants are allowed, if they can, to killeach other. Happily, the 
Conference at The Hague has given us something infinitely more 
valua!»le than the useless condemnation of the dum-dum bullet.” 


The Journal des Débats, Paris, a paper noted for the modera- 
tion with which it generally expresses itself, says: 


“There are to be found people who donot love England. They 
are wrong. England isa great country, and exports humanity, 
whisky, and cottons. Sometimes it may appear that England 
does not carry out her own humanitarian ideals, but that is only 
because England is very humble. She does not wish to push 
herself forward. . . . We must remember that the English area 
liberty-loving people. Other nations may and should be prohib- 
ited from arming themselves, but it is very bad taste to suggest 
anything of the kind in the case of England, especially when 
England wished to pass away the time with some weaker nation. 
Do you know the genial, gentle, graceful dum-dum bullet?” 


Here follows a description of the bullet, and its effects, such as 
our readers have doubtless seen in the daily papers. The writer 
then continues: 


“The benefits of the invention have been sufficiently demon- 
strated. England has given the Hindus a taste of it. But their 
humanitarian zeal does not stop here. The excited Boers, who 
are white’men, will also be pacified with it. . . . Let us all be 
grateful that once more England, strong in her goodness of heart 
and the gentleness of her manners, leads the world in civiliza- 
tion.” 


A very blunt, but very clear and direct, view of the efforts of 
the Peace Conference is attributed to a famous American now on 
his way home. Admiral Dewey, in an interview with a Neue 
Freie Presse reporter in Trieste, is represented as saying : 


“Who do you think is going to disarm? The country which 
tried to get along without great armaments was the United States. 
You have no idea what it cost us to get ready, and how scared 
we were in the meantime. In future we will know-better. We 
are getting ready a fleet of forty sail, including twelve armored 
cruisers, We do not intend again to be caught napping: and zn 
view of our own tremendous exertions, it 1s not likely that other 
powers will renounce the advantage which their past effort 
gives them."—Translations made for Tue Literary Dicest. 





GENERAL GALLIFFET AND THE FRENCH 
ARMY. 


ENERAL GALLIFFET, the present French Minister of War, 
certainly makes good his reputation for fearlessness and 
firmness. To stop the open opposition to a fair trial for Dreyfus 
which was continually carried on by certain officers, he has dis- 
missed from his post as army inspector General Negrier, one of 
the most influential military men in France. The Kdlnische 
Zeitung, Cologne, describes the facts in the case as follows: 


“General Negrier was only a captain in the Franco-German 
war, but he showed much bravery and skill and rose rapidly to 
high position in the colonial wars. His military ability can not 
be doubted: but the manner in which he disregarded on several 
occasions the orders of his superiors throws an unfavorable light 
upon the discipline of the French army. In Germany, where the 
rule obtains that military operations can not in the end be suc- 
cessful unless all, from the highest to the lowest, obey the com- 
mands of their superiors, Negrier would have been cashiered. 
In France he is likely to be commander-in-chief in case of war. 
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The offense for which he has been removed from the Board of 
Army Inspectors is his declaration that this highest authority in 
matters of military organization would protest if Dreyfus were 
released as innocent, and that he expected the army to join in 
this demonstration.” 


The enemies of the republic are somewhat disconcerted by the 
energy which Galliffet exhibited in defense of the present form of 
government. That his action was necessary can hardly be 
doubted. Daily, officers encourage their men to use violence 
against persons who dare to express a belief in the innocence of 
Dreyfus. The Echo de Paris says: 


“General Negrier has not written a factious order, and he has 
been punished with unprecedented severity for defending, in sim- 
ple conversation, the much-abused army. His enforced leave of 
absence gives satisfaction chiefly to the revolutionary Socialists. 
. . . At any rate, we can not count upon the preparedness of the 
army while he is placed at the disposition of the authorities. 
Who will direct the maneuvers in the Bourgogne? . . . Whowill 
carry out a mobilization, if this were necessary? Things have 
come to a pretty pass if politics are thus introduced into military 
affairs.” 


The Petzt Journal, the “yellow” journal Jar excellence, says 
the country will not permit its ablest officers to be treated thus 
unjustly to please the foreigners. The Journal de Paris con- 
siders the country in great danger and its military prestige on the 
wane, because the army can not be expected forever to be quiet 
under the abuse heaped upon it. But even papers which do not 
consider the mere examination of the defense of Dreyfus as a 
crime against patriotism regard the step taken by Galliffet as ex- 
tremely imprudent. It must be remembered that the innocence 
or guilt of Dreyfus is a matter of secondary importance to most 
Frenchmen. What they dread is that Dreyfus and his friends 
will retaliate, and that the officers of the general staff, the heads 
of that army which is the pride of France, will be shown to be 
dishonorable, corrupt men, unworthy to defend France and in- 
capable of leading in the war of revenge which is still the hope of 
many Frenchmen. The 7emfs, Paris, says: 


“The Dreyfus affair is not in itself dangerous, for, judged by 
itself, itis simple enough. ‘The deplorable part is the manner in 
which it is exploited in the interest of social and political pas- 
sions. It is time that it were finished, that all—the press, the 
public, the government, the officers—recover that calmness which 
is so necessary for the country. Let the court which judges the 
case at Rennes do its duty, let nothing remain doubtful, let the 
verdict be such that all France can ratify it and that a reconcilia- 
tion of the best spirits of the country may take place.” 


Ernest Vizetelly, whose description of French affairs is gener- 
ally pretty correct, writes in 7he Westminster Gazette, London, 
that Negrier may become rebellious, being led away by his preju- 
dices, and that, as his following is very strong, General Galliffet 
may not be able to cope with the situation. The St. James's 
Gazette, which greatly admires ‘‘a War Minister who doesn’t 
care a straw for bluster,” says: 


“The fact that papers like the 7emfs and the Dédats are shiv- 
ering and muttering fears that General de Galliffet may have gone 
too far is significant. Half measures and a tendency to back out 
of adifficult situation at the critical moment have been the curses 
of French administration under the Third Republic, and well- 
meaning opportunist papers like the Zemps and the Dédats are 
good representatives of this frame of mind. General de Galliffet 
typifies the opposite school, and if France is to be saved it will be 
by the men of decision once more coming to the front. . . . But 
the cancer has to be cut out, quite regardless of personal feelings. 
France has to be brought back to common sense and common 
justice, and it is being brought back not by attacks or censure 
from outside, but by the firm and just action of Frenchmen them- 
selves. There are already signs that the reign of the chattering, 
railing, time-servifg gang who have dishonored the country and 
the army is nearing an end, and that the best men are getting to 
the top. Those who have most severely criticized France during 
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the past few years will be the first to offer her sincere congratu- 
lations on the change.” 


The /ndependance Belge, which can not under any considera- 
tion be accused of anti-French sentiments, is also astonished at 


the nervousness of moderate French papers. It says: 


“What does the Journal des Débats mean by calling the agi- 
tation on behalf of the unfortunate Dreyfus a ‘national outrage’? 
The Journal des Débats forgets that there are still outside of 
France, and, for that matter, in France, to be found people who 
can read, reflect, reason, and judge clearly, and who believe that 
there is but one way for France to recover her prestige in the eyes 
of the world: she must pitilessly and energetically disavow those 
who defend or excuse the abominable maxims which the general 
staff have employed against the unfortunate Captain Dreyfus. 
M. de Negrier is one of these, and a partizan soldier to boot.”— 
Translations made for Tue Literary DicEst. 





THE ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT 
HEUREAUX. 


ETWEEN the “Pearl of the Antilles” and Puerto Rico lies 
Haiti, the only one of the West Indian islands which enjoys 
political independence. It was at first owned by Spain, which 
country later ceded the western part to France. Of the original 
race which occupied it, only faint traces remain; but the Span- 
iards, who recognized the value of the soil, replaced them with 
negro slaves, and for centuries the island was one of the best 
markets of the British buccaneers who ravaged the African coast. 
The negroes thrived, the whites did not, and when, at the begin- 
ning of the present century, the Napoleonic wars drained all 
French and Spanish colonies of troops, the negroes rose in rebel- 
lion, slew their masters, and possessed themselves of the land. 
Twenty thousand raw French troops perished of fever in the at- 
tempt to regain the lost colony, and then the attempt was given 
up. The French never intermarried with the negroes to an ap- 
preciable extent, hence the Western portion of the island is in- 
habited chiefly by blacks. In the part which Spain possessed 
most of the time, mulattoes prevail. But both republics are 
equally turbulent, and peace reigns only when a despot enforces 
his rule. Such a despot was Heureaux, the “elected” President 
of the Dominican Republic. The Handelsblad, Amsterdam, 
gives the following points of his career : 


“Ulisses Heureaux was a mulatto, and entirely self-educated. 
His efforts in this direction were not without result: he spoke, 
read, and wrote French, Spanish, and English with ease. He 
was a good administrator, but his good points were overshadowed 
by his tyrannical nature. To maintain himself in power, he or- 
ganized an army of 2,500 men, well equipped and armed. With 
this he drowned in blood every attempt to throw off his rule. His 
little fleet was valueless, the ships serving chiefly as floating pris- 
ons. Once when his son, whom Heureaux had sent to study medi- 
cine, returned without permission from Paris, he was placed for 
two months aboard one of his father’s ships and then sent back 
to the French capital without having been permitted to set foot 
on land. Heureaux leaves no fortune, altho his income was about 
$2,500,000 a year; but half of this was needed for the army, and 
most of the rest for his official staff. This income was derived 
from the customs dues. If he wished to favor a friend, he made 
a custom-house official of him. But if he was short of cash, he 
would calmly ‘borrow’ all the unfortunate official’s stealings, 
leaving him a beggar.” 


Heureaux was killed by a man whose father he had executed 
some years before. His career, his administration, is typical of 
the conditions which prevail in either republic of the island, and 
some Canadian papers declare that, since we have annexed Cuba 
and Puerto Rico, we must occupy Haiti also. 
Cestiny and our duty, they think. 


It is our manifest 
The Witness, Montreal, says: 


“The crops raised are of the usual West Indian description, 
and the soil itself is all that can be desired on the score of fertil- 
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ity. Minerals, including gold, silver, copper, and iron, are toler- 
ably abundant, but for lack of capital and by reason of indolence 
and ignorance these resources are practically neglected. It is 
hardly possible, nor is it desirable, in the nature of things, that 
this rich island, capable of supporting millions of population, can 
be much longer left to be the spoil of its present cantankerous, 
unprogressive inhabitants, a reproach to civilization.” 


Goldwin Smith thinks there would be very little profit to the 
people of the United States in trying to manage such turbulent 
people, especially as a citizen army will not do for the purpose, 
and a large standing army threatens us with despotism; but he 
fears we will try it just the same. He says in the Toronto Sum: 


“The assassination of the President of San Domingo is likely 
to plunge that hapless travesty of a republic once more into its 
normal state of confusion. At once the eyes of the expansionist 
party in the United States are turned eagerly in that direction, 
and the Government is exhorted to send a fleet ostensibly to pro- 
tect American interests. When General Grant was President, 
San Domingo threw herself into the lap of the United States and 
was shaken out again. Grant earnestly desired the annexation, 
and tried to bring it about by what were denounced at the time 
as unconstitutional means. But the people would have none of 
it. They were then too wise to wish to incorporate barbarism in 
their commonwealth. What they will do now, being launched in 
the career of tropical and barbarian expansion, is not so certain. 
From Cuba and Puerto Rico it is an easy step to San Domingo. 
From San Domingo it is an easy step to other islands. The 
people of the United States have come to the parting of the ways, 
and at their head is a man no more capable of shaping their 
course or his own than a sheep that has fallen into a pit.” 


A few European papers are wroth with some of our own which, 
with reference to this Dominican affair, express themselves as if 
the Monroe doctrine were an international maxim. 
Paris, says: 


The Figaro, 


“The Americans would not dare to flaunt their Monroe doctrine 
in the face of the world if a European combination chose to op- 
pose them. It would be a good thing if the present West Indian 
crisis gave Europe a chance to whip this Monroeism out of the 
Americans, and stop the practise of playing out this ‘doctrine’ 
against European interests.” 


The French generously assign to Germany the task of teaching 
the United States a lesson, on the assumption that “ Michel is the 
man who’s got the big boots on.” The German papers, how- 
ever, declare that Germany has no intention to interfere with 
Uncle Sam's “inalienable right to sit down on a red-hot stove,” 
and the English certainly will not interfere.— 7rans/lations made ~ 
for Tue Literary DicEst. 





THE NEW JAPAN. 


- N the 16th instant jurisdiction of the United States con- 

sular courts in Japan will end, and all the exceptional 
privileges, exemptions, and immunities now enjoyed by citizens 
of the United States as a part of, or appurtenant to, such juris- 
diction will absolutely cease and determine, and thereafter all 
such jurisdiction will be assumed and exercised by Japanese 
courts.” 

Thus runs the most important sentence of the notification by 
which Alfred E. Buck, United States Minister to Japan, an- 
nounced in the beginning of July that the new treaties would 
come into operation. For more than two centuries the Japanese 
had excluded the outside world. The Portuguese, who at first 
had been received kindly enough, were banished in 1638 on ac- 
count of the political aspirations of their converts to the Roman 
Catholic church. The Dutch, the only foreigners tolerated, were 
confined to a single factory on an island. In 1853, however, an 
American squadron extorted a treaty from the Japanese, and 
other nations soon followed the example of the United States. 
The proud, highly civilized Japanese never forgot the humilia- 
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tion to which Commodore Perry subjected them, tho in time they 
forgave it. With astonishing rapidity they acquired the arma- 
ments and military science of the “‘ Western Barbarians,” making 
an attack upon their country a very unsafe proceeding. After 
that, certain changes in the judicial system were made which, 
with other administrative reforms, rendered the conditions of life 
in Japan so similar to those of Europe and the United States that 
most countries were induced to abolish consular jurisdiction. In 
return, Japan admits foreigners to the same rights and privileges 
which are granted elsewhere. Japan is therefore to-day not only 
the most civilized country in Asia, but ranks also among civilized 
nations as the term is understood here and in Europe. The /zm- 
min, Tokyo, commenting upon the imperial rescript which an- 
nounces the change, expresses itself to the following effect : 


The position which Japan has thus happily won among the 
nations is due in the first place to the wisdom and virtues of the 
Emperor. Japan is the first Oriental power which thus obtains 
admittance to the comity of Western nations on equal terms, and 
it behooves her to set a worthy example to other peoples of the 
East. The result of the manner in which she enjoys her novel 
privileges may greatly influence the future progress of civiliza- 
tion. The reputation of the nation and the prestige of the em- 
pire depend greatly upon the uses to which the newly acquired 
rights are put. 


The Nichi- Nichi Shimbun hopes that the Japanese will above 


all endeavor to shine by their manners, It says: 


“In olden times the Chinese used to call Japan the land of gen- 
tlemen, and foreigners were wont to applaud the courteous man- 
ners of her people. But since the war of 1894-95 a spirit of arro- 
gance manifested itself. Foreigners do not find fault with 
Japanese institutions, but they condemn the want of discipline in 
the schools, and the rude behavior of the students. This should 
be remedied even if mixed residence were not about to be inaugu- 
rated. It would be most unhappy if such abuses continued.” 


The Kokumin Shimbun and the Shogyo Shimpo express them- 
selves in similar terms. The latter paper declares that, unless 
mutually kindly relations prevail, it would have been better if the 
treaties had not been revised. The Asahi Shimbun thinks Chi- 
nese, too, should be admitted to the interior. “If it were found 
that the Chinese work at too low a rate of wages, legislative 
remedies could be found,” it says. Other papers believe that 
Chinese capitalists would settle in Japan if given equal rights 
with other foreigners, and capital is what Japan needs most just 
now. The Japan Mail, to which we are indebted for the above 
expressions of Japanese opinion, says: 


“It is an almost invariable rule that the expressions employed 
in a Japanese imperial rescript are comparatively colorless and 
unmarked by any evidence of strong feeling. But in the message 
just addressed to his people, the Emperor of Japan tells them that 
treaty revision has for years been to him an abiding object of 
desire. . . . It is, perhaps, difficult for foreigners in general to 
appreciate the moving effect that such language must exercise 
upon the Japanese people, whose mental attitude toward their 
sovereign is still based on a profound belief in His Majesty’s 
divine origin. We may be sure, however, that every Japanese 
will derive from this portion of the rescript a conviction that the 
nation’s mood should be one of deep gratitude, and that the sov- 
ereign has invited his subjects to participate in his own satisfac- 
tion and to assist in completing it. . . . The Emperor declares in 
the ‘plainest terms that it is his policy and desire to abolish all 
distinctions between natives and foreigners, and that, by pursu- 
ing that course, his people will best consult his wishes, maintain 
the character of the nation, and promote its prestige. It isavery 
gracious and enlightened rescript, worthy of the epoch, and of 
the sovereign under whose government Japan has risen to a 
position never before attained by an Oriental state.” 


The Japan Gazette points out that treaty revision enhances 
greatly the value of real estate held by the foreigners. 
Herald grumbles a little at what it calls “a subordination by pro- 
fessedly Christian states to a state which is still content and may 
be proud to allow itself to be classed—well, a heathen state.” 
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The Celestial Empire, Shanghai, suggests that Russia and China 
copy: Japan and become civilized. 
The Speaker, London, thinks the Japanese long since deserved 


to be admitted on terms of equality by other nations, It says: 


“The Englishman in South America is tried by the courts of 
the Spanish republics, sometimes composed of a mixed race, with 
much less sense of fairness and respect for law than the Japanese. 
It was an anomaly that Guatemala and Nicaragua should be 
allowed to exercise full sovereignty while Japan was still ham- 
pered by the old treaties. . . . The diplomatist especially will 
be glad to be rid of powers which caused frequent friction, and 
will feel that a Japanese alliance will become more possible when 
extra-territoriality has been finally abolished. But the trader, 
being a blunt man of limited view, will ask what are the more 
immediate and practical advantages. . . . The Japanese are very 
easy to teach, very moderate in their wants, and clever at handi- 
crafts. They have not thé currency advantages which have given 
an artificial stimulus to the Shanghai mills; but labor is cheap 
and good, while the climate does not render European superin- 
tendence extravagantly dear. It may be that Englishmen will 
have a larger share in Japanese mills under Japanese rule than 
they have in the mills of Bombay under English law.” 


The Saturday Review is eager for an anti-Russian Anglo- 
Japanese alliance. This hope of an ally for the extension of 
British power in the East is alsoexpressed in the Canadian press. 
The Times, Victoria, says: 


“Japan has now a navy afloat and in preparation for early 
launching that places it among the leading naval powers of the 
globe, and the quality of the Japanese as fighting men was well 
tested in the late war with China; they are bold and dashing 
fighters, fine tacticians, good gunners. Supported by an ally like 
Great Britain, they would be sure to give a capital account of 
themselves. As for the war rumor, the Japanese are in an ex- 
ceptionally favorable position to get ‘inside’ information as to 
Russia’s policy.” 


The Canadians recognize that they must do something to put 
Japan in good humor with the British empire. The London, 
Ontario, Advertiser, one of the best-edited papers in the Domin- 
ion, remarks that it is not safe to exclude Japanese. ‘China's 
feebleness and ignorance merely happen to spare us the unpleas- 
ant consequences that might arise if we treated a more sensitive 
and powerful nation in the same way,” it says. The Ottawa 
Free Press says: 


“If Canada is to shut her ports against the Japanese, there is 
nothing to hinder the latter closing their ports against Canada, 
and the British generally. What then becomes of Canada’s com- 


mercial expansion in the West? The general verdict is that this 
will be disallowed.” 


The Journal des Débats, Paris, says: 


“The difficulties which Japan encountered in forming her new 
judicial code were immense, yet the work had to be finished, else 
the powers would not consent to the revision of thetreaties. One 
by one the powers were gained over, Germany being among the 
first who set the good example. The others could not help fol- 
lowing ; England, tho with a good deal of repugnance, consented, 
and France did so last year. The prestige obtained by the 
Japanese arms in the war with China overcame the last objec- 
tions. . . . There may be some bickerings at first, for the Euro- 
meg are ordinarily little disposed to make concessions in the far 

ast, and the Japanese, on their side, are very touchy on the 
point of national honor; but these difficulties will soon pass away 
and perfect accord will be established. ” 


The Deutsche Tages Zeitung, Berlin, thinks Japan has won a 
great moral victory. The Kreuz-Zettung says: 


“Europe has never before admitted a ‘heathen’ nation to 
equality, and it is no use trying to hide the fact that Japan would 
never have been admitted ‘into the family ’ if she had not devel- 
oped such uncommon energy. Her position has been gained by 
her own efforts. For a while the negotiations were carried on 
with much difficulty. The powers wanted a court of appeals in 
which European judges represented European interests. The 
United States first and England next dropped this demand, and 
the others followed suit. July 17 Japan triumphantly took he! 
place on equal terms among the civilized nations.”— 7rans/ations 
made for Tur Literary DIGEsT. 
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FOREIGN POSSIBILITIES OF 
AMERICAN COMMERCE.: 


Consul Brush writes from Clifton, April 29, 1899, 
that urgent appeals are being made to the Cana- 
dian Government for improvements on the St. 
Lawrence River and Gulf. The heavy losses in 
both the past few years have led the insurance 
companies to double their rates, the new schedule 
taking effect immediately. The high rates of in- 
surance and the dangers of the route are divert- 
ing considerable ocean traffic to American ports, 
and further loss of traffic is imminent, unless the 
Government takes immediate stepsto widen the 
channel through Lake St. Peter and establish new 
lignthouses in the gulf. 





In transmitting the returns showing the value 
of exports declared for the United States at 
Puerto Cabello for the quarter ended March 31, 
1899, Consul Ellsworth reports as follows relative 
to Venezuelan currency: “No coins of the desig- 
nation of Zeso is in circulation, but 4 bolivars pay 
all accounts of 1 peso, and it is still the custom to 
render accounts in pesos. The Treasurer of the 
United States has fixed the value of the bolivar, 
the monetary unit of Venezuela, at 19.3 cents, 
which makes the Value of the peso 77.2 centsin 
United States currency. The Venezuelan dollar 
is in actual circulation, and is of silver. It calls 
for 5 bolivars, and, calculating the bolivar at our 
Treasury valuation, the Venezuelan dollar is 
worth 96.5 cents. In rendering accounts, making 
invoices, purchasing products of the country, 
market values, etc., this dollar is not considered, 
it being well understood that the peso is the basis 
of calculation ; but in paying accounts, etc., it is 
taken at its face value—s bolivars (96.5 cents 
United States). 





Under date of April29, 1899, Consul Brush, of 
Clifton, says: “An authority whose estimates 
have heretofore proved conservative brings word 
from Dawson that the wash-up from the Yukon 
this year will aggregate $19,000,000, apportioned 
as follows: Eldorado, $2,500,000; Bonanza, $2,500,- 
ooo; French Hill, $1,500,000; Gold Hill, $1,500,000 ; 
Big Skukum, $1,000,000 ; Little Skukum, $1,000,000 ; 
Dominion, $4,000,000 ; Hunker and Quartz, $5,000,- 
ooo ; total, $19,co0,000. These figures leave out of 
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HOUSE AND LAWN OVERLOOKING RIVER 





y courses of study. College Preparations. 


The Priscilla Braislin 
School for Girls 


BORDENTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


Eleventh year. Beautiful location on 
the bluffs of the Delaware. Special 


Music. Art. 


Mrs. MARY BRAISLIN COOKE, 
Secretary. 








Mention THE LITERARY DiGEsT. 








Walnut Street 
Seminary 








Philadelphia, Pa. 


AAI } 


A Select City Boarding School 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Thirty-third begins September 28 
Collegiate, tic, and Preparatory 


Modern Languages taught by native teachers. 
Music and Art by our cities 
A comprehensive course in History of Art, with 1,500 
valuable illustrations. Foreign Travel made a delight by a 
hnowledge of how to see the best with the least fatigue. 
City advantages ; 
im season, Health Sood. 
Fifteen boarding students accommodated. Detailed in- 


2045 WAL NU 7 STREET JSormation and terms will be furnished upon application to 


the Principal, 


best masters. 


also opportunities for Golf and Tennis 
Kouty Jurnished house. 


MRS. REBECCA C. DICKSON LONG. 


f \f Ss 


Mention Tue LirERary D1GEsT 





Offers Courses in— 
Civil Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 





consideration a number of important locations, 
including Sulphur Creek, Stewart River, Upper 
Klondike, and Scroggie Creek.” 





EDUCATIONAL 


The Dwight School for Girls 


While in beauty and healthfulness of situation, 
desirability of environment, and efficiency of equip- 
ment, Dwight School offers peculiar advantages, 
the chief aim, kept constantly in 
view, is true scholarship. The 
standard cf instruction is indicated 
by the admittance of its 
graduates without 
examination to 


leading colleges. 
General college pre- 
paratory and prima- 
ry courses. Advanced 
work in languages, 
music, painting, etc. 
Miss K. 8. CREIGHTON 
Miss E. W. FARRAR , 





















Englewood, N. J. 
Mention THE LITERARY DiGEsT. 


Mention THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Lawrence Scientific School 


N. S. SHALER, Dean. 


Architecture Biology 
Chemistry 
Electrical Engineering Geology 


Mining and Metallurgy Anatomy and Physiology (as a preparation for Medical Schools) 
FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET APPLY TO 
MONTAGUE CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


General Science 
For Teachers of Science 





Pennsulwania College 
for Women 


This institution offers, at low expense, the | 
efficiency of instruction and breadth of curricu- 
lum found in the leading women’s colleges. 
Modern and ample equipment. Situation and 
grounds of extraordinary beauty and health-| 
fulness. 

Schools of Music and Art, All collegiate, 
general, and college preparatory courses. Gym- 
nasium and large campus. 

Catalogue and book of sixty views sent on 
request. 

Fall Term Begins September 20. 


Miss R. J. DeVORE, President, 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
Mention THE LITERARY LIGEST. 





CHICACO COLLECE OF LAW. 
LAW DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY. 
Three-Year Course leading to Sogeee of LL.B., prepares for 

admission to the Bar in all the States. 
For catalogue address 
E. E, BARRETT, LL.B., Secretary, 
Title & Trust Building, Chicago, Ill, 
Mention THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE SIGLAR SCHOOL. 
A preparatory School for boys. Thirty-sixth Year 
begins September 19th, 1899. Circulars /vee. 
HENRY W. SIGLAR, A.M., Newburgh, N. Y. 
Mention THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE WESTERN, ‘sary ‘ror ‘women. 


Course of study furnished on application. 
Miss Lerua 8. McKee, Ph.D., President, 
Mention THE LirgERARY DIGEST. Oxford, Ohio, 











Where Will You Attend School 
the Coming Year? 


Before emery send for catalogue of the Northern 
ae Normal School and Business College, Valparaiso, 
ndiana, 


This is the Largest Normal School 
in the United States. 


Nineteen Courses of Study. Fifty-seven instructors. 
School the entire year. Students may enter at any time. 
Expenses less than at any other place. 
Catalogue mailed free. Address 








H. B. BROWN, President, 
Mention THE LiTERARY DIGEST. Valparaiso, Indiana. 





Readers of Tue Lirerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


** Education is not the preparation for life: it zs life.” 


Fontgarth Hall 


An ideal Home School and College Pre- 
paratory for Girls. Reopens 27 September. 
Ten resident pupils. 


Mrs. Mary K. Schreiner-Smith, 


Principal, 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Mention THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


COOK ACADEMY 


MONTOUR FALLS, N. Y. 


One of the best co-educational schools. Prepares for 
any college or technical school. Ten teachers ; refined and 
healthful Christian home ; beautiful grounds ; gymnasium, 
military drill, music, art. Year opens September 5, 1899. 
Catalogues free. Address 


CHARLES S. ESTES, Ph.D. 
Mention Tax Literary Diersr. (J. H.U.) Principal. 


Trinity College 
Forty-fifth year opens September 6th. Larg- 


est endowment of any College in the South, 
Superior climate. Send for catalogue to 


PRESIDENT KILGO, Durham, N. C. 


Mention THE LITERARY DiGEst. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools and families; 
advises parents about schools. Wm. 0. Pratt, Mgr. 
Mention THE LITERARY DiGEstT. 
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Consul Dudley, of Vancouver, under date of 
April 12, 1899, writes that a meeting has been held 
by the salmon canners of the province to protest 
against the new regulations established by the 
Government of the Dominion regarding the 
catching and canning of salmon. Incidentally, 
the assembly urged that the canners be allowed 
to purchase salmon caught in American waters, 
and to bring them into British Columbia free of 
duty. The establishment of additional hatcheries 
on the Frazer River, says the consul, will increase 
the run of salmon along the northern shore of the 
State of Washington. Headds: 

“Most of the fresh fish retailed inthis city is im- 
ported from the United States. The reason given 
for this is that the wholesale dealer can there 
procure any quantity of the kind of fish desired, 
while the business in the Province is not suffi- 
ciently organized to insure the variety needed.” 





“Those who read the German press can not en- 
tertain the slightest doubt that German industrial 
circles look upon the enormous development of 
the industries of the United States, during the 
last few years, with apprehension,” writes our 
commercial agent at Bamberg, Germany. 

Several meetings of representatives of indus- 
trial branches have taken place in Germany with- 


Pale, Thin, Delicate 








people get vigorous and 
increase in weight from 


A Perfect Food, 


It is a powder made from the most 
nourishing elements of meat, prepared 
for the nutriment and stimulus of weak 
systems. May be taken in milk, water, 
tea, coffee, etc. 

At druggists’ in 2-02.,%, % and 1 1b. tins. 

Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 


40 Stone St,, New York City, selling agents for Farben- 
fabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 
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in the last few days, and the main point of their 
discussions was, in every instance, the ever-grow- 
ing exports of the United States. 


Disseldorf asks for protection against the in-| 
creasing American importation ; so does the con- 


took place at Breslau a few days ago. The asso- 
ciation of German cycle manufacturers means to 
fight American competition even more keenly 
than the representative of the branches just 
named. The agrarians, as is well known, would 
like to exclude American grain, meat, and fruit. 

Whoever enters a shoe-store in Germany where 
American goods are to be had knows that he there 
gets the best, the most comfortable, and the most 
elegant shoes that are to be obtained ; and, know- 
ing this, he willingly pays a higher price than for 
the German article. To keep this reputation is of 
the highest importance to American exporters. 
One of the leading retail merchants of this city, 
who has branches in several towns of Bavaria, 
and who handles American articles, called my 
attention to some American shoes for ladies 
which retail at $1.25. “If you want to kill your 
export trade to Germany, you must continue to 
sell such goods,” he said. Quantities of cheap 
and unreliable American shoes thrown upon the 
German market would do endless harm to our 
exports in this article. 

The way to introduce articles into Germany has 
often been pointed out to the interested parties, 
viz., send experienced representatives familiar 
with the customs and language of this country, 
establish sample stores, and prepare catalogs 
giving necessary details in German. The latter 
point can not be repeated often enough, for the 
numerous pamphlets and catalogs in English 
received at the consulates day by day are of no 
use whatever for German business. Upon my 
endeavoring the cther day to demonstrate the 
advantages of American tool-making machines to 
a local firm (Buxbaum Brothers) one ofthe most 
important inthis part of Bavaria, by means ofa 
catalog printed in English, I was told that the 
firm had no time for translations. At the same 
time, the manager showed me the catalog of an 
American manufacturer of agricultural machin- 
ery, beautifully prepared, translated into Ger- 
man, brief and tothe point ; the machines (reapers 
and mowers) are to be found in this part of the 
country by the score. He said: “Our agents al- 





Meat in Hot Weather. 

People are beginning to learn that a 
proper diet for the different seasons of the 
year is as essential as a change in the 
weight of clothing to meet the whims of 
the thermometer. 

Scientists who have made a study of 
the proper food for hot and cold weather 
are unanimous that meat should always 
be avoided during the heated summer 
periods. Mr. Walter M. Christie, the 
famous trainer at Princeton College, in a 
letter to the Sanitas Nut Food Co., at 
Battle Creek, Mich., says: ‘‘For hot 
weather, Protose takes the place of meat 
admirably and one feels the better for 
using it.”’ 

Protose is a vegetable meat, tasting 
similar to beef, but containing 25 per cent. 
more nutriment and 10 per cent. more 
fat-making properties. It is one of ascore 
of delicious, scientifically prepared foods 
made by the Sanitas Nut Food Co., which 
have become popular wherever intro- 
duced. 

Any reader who will mention Tue Lirer- 
ARY Dicesr and inclose six cents to pay 
postage, will be sent a sample can of this 
delicious vegetable meat. 


ways carry these catalogs with them, and they 
can be found among the best classes of the peas- 
antry.” 

At the present time, when the German machine 
industry is so busy that people have, in many 
cases, to wait twelve months for machines that 
have been ordered, our manufacturers should 
gain a firm footing on the German market. It 
can be done by sending the proper men over, by 
conforming to the German usage of giving credit, 
and by carrying orders promptly and well. 





PERSONALS. 


MANY acts of heroism were performed during 
the height of the recent flood at Brackettville, Tex. 
The most notable of these heroes were Captain 
Cornish and Dr. Woodson of the Ninth United 
States Cavalry, stationed at Fort Clark. A letter 
from Brackettville describes the acts of these two 
men as follows: 


of Captain Cornish, who commands the post, and 


swept away by a flood, and imploring him to lend 
assistance. As quickly as the orders could be 
given and executed, Captain Cornish had the en- 
tire garrison called out and mounted. When they 
reached the bridge which spans Las Moras Creek. 
separating the town of Brackett from the post, 
they found the water flowing swiftly two feet over 
|the guard rails of the bridge. Just beyond the 
bridge was a slough where the water was prob- | 





| ably ten feet deep. Finding it impracticable to | 
get into town this way, Captain Cornish made a | 


detour and finally got into town by another route. | ART WoRK!. 
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“ What you want when you want it” 


Libby’s 
Luncheons 


Delicious, delightful, delectable meat 
dainties—always all ready—no fire, 
no bother—all you have to do is to 
serve—for home, for picnics, for 
everywhere. 





| Veal Loaf || Ox Tongue (whole) | 








| Potted Ham, Beef and Tongue | 
Water Sliced| [Deviled Ham | 
Smoked Beef) | Brisket Beef | 


Put up in convenient sized key-opening cans. 


Libby’s Home-Baked Pork and Beans. 


The kind which taste even better than those 
mother used to bake. Our Booklet, ‘‘ How 
to ane Good Things to Eat” yours for a 
postal. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 























ONE 
POUND 
PACKAGE 


Of Granola equals in food value three 
of best beef. Requires no cooking. 
A few teaspoonfuls with the addition 
of milk makes a delicious meal, ready 
in a second at a cost of one cent 
a person. 

A concentrated food with a rich, 
nutty flavor, costing one-third 
much as beef. 


FREE 
SAMPLE 


Send us the name of a grocer who 
does not sell Granola and we will 
mail you a free sample if you men- 
tion Tue Literary Dicsst. 


Battle Creek (Mich.), Sanitarium =, 
Health Food Company. 


Me! 








** About daylight runners came to the quarters 


informed him that the town of Brackett was being 


TOCKS in some Ait- 
Power and Liquid 


AIR as an... 
Air Companies are 
worth buying. For 


INVESTMENT «..- 
————— particulars apply to 


EMMENS STRONG & CO. 


(Members of the American Bankers’ Association) 








«++ 1 Broadway, New York... 

















AIR BRUSH Weare making and selling the 
best Art Tool in use. Applies 

color by jet of air, enabling the 

artist to do better work and save 

time. No studiocomplete with- 

out it. Circulars free. 

Address AIR BRUSH MFG. CO. 

wy St., Rockford, Ill., 
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Meantime Dr. Woodson, the post surgeon, had se- 
cured a little twelve-foot skiff kept by Captain 
Cornish for use on nearby lakes and started on 
his perilous mission, rescuing men, women, and 
children from house to house, trees, and rafts. He 
first went to the government pump-house, where 
the guards had been firing rifles to attract atten- 
tion to their helplesscondition. After taking these 
guards to high ground, Dr. Woodson steered his 
little craft boldly into the raging torrent that was 
then sweeping from ten to eighteen feet deep 
through the town. The first house he reached was 
about one hundred yards north of the wagon 
bridge, where two women were taken from the 
roof of a dwelling that was almost submerged. 
These were taken to high ground. Dr. Woodson 
continued the work of rescue until every person 
in an exposed position in the town had been re- 
moved to a place of safety. No account was kept 
of the number of people taken out of the flood by 
Dr. Woodson, but it is absolutely certain that 
seven out of the number would have been drowned 
but for his heroic conduct. Once his little boat 
was capsized by the swift current, but being a 
good swimmer he pushed it up against a tree, 
righted it, and bailed out the water with his hat; 
he then climbed in again, and continued the work 
of rescue,” 





A WELL-KNOWN English novelist expresses as 
follows the impressions he received from hearing 
Mme. Melbain “Lucia.” 

“I went to scoff ; [remained to pray. I confess 
my previous folly. A welcome change has come 
over the spirit of opera. The tawdriness of Co- 
vent Garden, the undisguised contempt for dra- 
matic effect, the awful penny-in-the-slot chorus 
has hitherto kept one away. On my rare visits I 
have shut my eyes and tried to figure the singers 
standing before me in reputable evening dress. 
On Saturday night, however, I kept my eyes open, 
as well as my ears, and was edified. Madame 
Melba is wonderful. Her voice lingered all 
through Sunday and drowned the various Salva- 
tion Army bands and other hideous kinds of mu- 
sic that pass my residence on the day. of rest. 
And Madame Melba can act. Were she not 
handicapped by her priceless voice she might be 


Tailor-Made Suits 


OUR new Fall and Winter 
costumes and cloaks are 
exclusive in style and distinctly 
different from the ready-made 
garments. When wearing one 
of our styles you do not run 
the risk of meeting other ladies 
wearing garments which look 
exactly like yours. There are 
hundreds of firms selling ready- 
made suits and cloaks such as 
you see everywhere, but we are 
the only house making fashion- 
able goods to order at moderate 
prices. You may select from 
our catalogue any style that 
you desire and we will make it 
especially to order for you from 
any of our materials. Any sug- 
gestions that you wish to make 
; can be carefully carried out. 
yr. c Our new Fall and Winter 
— Catalogue illustrates an exclu- 
sive line of ladies’ costumes and cloaks, selected from the 
newest Paris models, and the fabrics from which we make 
our garments comprise only the very latest novelties. 
Charming Costumes and Tailor-Made Suits, 
faultiess in cut and finish, $5 up. 
Handsome Jackets, lined throughout, 
different from the ready-made ones, 
Jaunty Capes, $4 up. 
New Skirts, cut according to the latest French 
models, $4 up. 
Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, etc. 
We pay express charges everywhere. Write to- 
day for Catalogue and samples of the materials from which 
we make these garments; we will send them to you /ree 
by return mail. Be sure to say whether pos wish the 
samples for Cloaks or fer Suits, and we will then be able 
to send you a full line of exactly what you desire. 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mention THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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$5 up. 
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HE brands of White Lead named 


in the margin are old friends, 
tried by many generations of use 
and proven the best. 
made by the “old Dutch process”’ of slow 
corrosion, and, with pure Linseed Oil, there 
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They are 


is no other paint as good. 
There are other brands made by quick 
or patent process and numerous mixtures of 


Whiting, etc., which are 
sold as Pure White Lead. 


Make sure that the brand is right. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint 


William St., New York. 





one of our great tragic actresses. I almost forgot 
the fact that Luca in the flesh did not habitually 
converse with her associates in elaborate song. 
M. Saleza played Edgardo besides singing the 
music excellently, and was as thoroughly in the 
picture as Melba. The chorus, too, seemed really 
quite interested in the progress of the drama, 
Perhaps Melba inspired them. They neither 
yawned nor smirked nor talked about their hus- 
bands or their babies. As we can not have the 
ideal invisible chorus, that of “Lucia” on Saturday 
night was as near perfection as possible.” 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Filled.—SNopGRASS: “The world has a place 
for everybody.” 

MICAWBER: “Yes; the only trouble is, there’s 
generally somebody else in it.”"—Axchange. 





Three Runs.—“ How many runs did your club 
make, Larry?” “Three, sor.” “Three runs, eh?” 
“Yis, sor. A run for the umpire, a run for th’ 
doctor, an’a run to th’ police station.”—Chicago 
News. 





Ambiguous.—“My boy says his ambition is to 
grow up to be a man just like his father.” “I 
wouldn’t let that worry me. When I was your 
boy’sage I had a burning desire to be a pirate.”— 
Anon. 





Thea He Went,.—“Pa,” said Willie, “may I ask 
you just one more question before I goto bed?” 
“Yes, my boy. Whatisit?” “If I'd been your 
brother, would I have been my own uncle ?”— 
Harper's Bazar. 

Figuratively Expressed.—“A man must bea 
creature of iron will,” said Mr. Blykins loudly. 
“Yes,” answered his wife, “and a woman ought to 
know a thing or two about blacksmithing.”— 
Washington Star. 





Perseverance.— JUDGE (to the man up for hav- 
ing five wives): “How could you be so hardened 
a villain?” 

PRISONER: “Please your ,honor, I was only try- 
ing to get a good one.”—Stray Stories. 





Unique.—ETHEL (excitedly): “O papa, hurry, 
quick! Mr. Sappy is lying on the parlor sofa in 
great pain. He swallowed his monocle !” 

PAPA (coolly): “Well, can’t it be duplicated ?” 

ETHEL: “Oh, yes; but Mr. Sappy can’t.” 





Too Literal.—_THE EDITOR: “Your poems bear 
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One-Piece Collar Button 


Made of One Piece of Metal 
Without Seam or Joint....... 
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rticulars. Postalusforit. All jewelers sell Krementz 
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KREMENTZ & CO., 63 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 





DON’T LOSE THE POINT 


of your pencil, Carry it 
in the Improved W ash- 
burne Patent Pencil @ 
Holder. Fastens to 

ket or lapel of vest. 
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logue of these and other novel- 
ties made with the Washburne 


Fasteners free for the asking. 


AMERICAN RING CO., Box 55, Waterbury, Conn. 
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\ °98 MODELS $8 to $16. 
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i hand wheels, good as 
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one Rider Agent in each town FREE USE of sample whee! to 
introducethem. WW’ at once for our special offer. 
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DATER, {5cts. 


Date your Letters, Bills, etc..and 
save time, money and mistakes; 
instantly adjuste: to any date for 
10 years in advance; also has extra 
words Paid, Rec: ived. etc. Sent 

~tpaid, with catalogue of 3,000 
argains for 15c.,2 for 2c, $1.25 doz. 
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styles, $10 up. Used by U. S. Government. 
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% merit, but they are not uptodate. Write them 
on something that is before the people’s eyes.” 
‘ = THE POET: “I tried that, but could find noth- 
ing to rime with spectacles.”"—Exchange. 





Words that Tell.—“Oom Paul is a man of few 
words,” remarked the man who talks wise. 
“Well,” answered the flippant friend, “you take a 
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“Great snakes! Can’t you do something to quiet 
that baby? Its eternal squalling just drives me 
wild.” 

YOUNG MOTHER (calmly to servant): “Marie, 
bring in my husband’s mother’s phonograph and 
put in the cylinder, ‘At 10 months,’ I want him 
to hear how his voice sounded when he was 
young.”—San Francisco News-Letter. 


MENTS 


For Salaried People 





No accumulation of sav- 
ings necessary to begin. 

{ Provide for your family 
after your death, or your- 
self in old age. 

Begin with capital, con- 
tinue without anxiety or 
risk, and see how easy it 
is to ‘‘ get ahead ’’’ when the 
course is shown by an ex=- 
perienced company. 
| Write us for particulars 
and mention the amount 


: you could spare a month. 


Campbell 
Investment Company 


($300,000) 


106 LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


look at some of the words in a Dutch dictionary 
and you won’t blame him.”— Washington Star. 











His Remark.—MIss SHARP: “Chollie made 
such an interesting remark last night.” 

Miss SHORT: “What did he say?” 

Miss SHARP: “He told me he would be com- 
pelled to leave at 9 o’clock.”—Cleveland Leader. 


Rheumatism... 


gout, catarrh, uric acid troubles all arise from 
defective action of the kidneys and digestive 
organs; the kidneys do not properly remove 
the waste products. Uric acid and chalky 
deposits accumulate in the musclesand around 
the joints. 


Tartarlithine... 


regulates the action of the kidneys, dissolves 
ana removes the uric acid and chalky deposits, 
and reduces inflammation. It does not upset 
the stomach, and can be taken by the most 
delicate. Prescribed by many leading phy- 
sicians. 





Century Runs,—“ What are those queer-look- 
ing trophies the Filipinos wear around their 
necks?” asked the raw recruit. “Them’s the 
medals for the century runs they’ve made during 
the war,” replied the Kansas volunteer.—Phi/a- 
delphia North American. 





Why He Objected.—“What’s the matter?” 
asked the Congressman of his constituent. “I 
got you a government job, didn’t 1?” “Yes.” 
“And the salary is satisfactory, isn’t it?” “Oh, 
yes; the salary’s all right ; but, hang it all, they 
expect me to earn it! ”"—Chicago Evening Post. 

Willing to Accommodate.—The British tour- 
ist wandered into the Rustlers’ Retreat and lan- 
guidly asked for a ’igh ball. “Jake,” called the 
accommodating barkeeper to his assistant asleep 
in the corner, “the gent wantsa eyeball. I dunno 
wat fer, but he wants it. Go out and ketcha 
Chinaman.”—/ndianapolis Journal. 


Regular package $1.00 
Of all druggists or post-free by mail. 
Pamphlets with Testimonials FREE. 








Misapprehension.—GUEST: “What have you McKESSON & ROBBINS, 


=— ‘ : 95 Fulton Street, New York. 
WAITER: “I’ve got liver, calf’s brains, pig’s ey 

feet——” 
GUEST: “I don’t want a description of your THE TARTARLITHINE CO. 


physical peculiarities. What you have got to eat 
is what I want to know.”— 7id-Sits. 














Comes Natural to ’Em.—“Children! children! 
Don’t make such a frightful noise,” said the 
mother, “We’re playing omnibus, mamma,” said 
Mattie, soberly. “Yes, I know, dear; but it isn’t 
necessary to make sucha terrible noise.” “Yes, 
itis,;mamma, We've got to where Hattie insists 
on payin’ the fare and so doI.”— 7%a-Bits. 


EUCALO 
CURE CATARRH 


COLDS 
BUCALOL has cured thousands, and will 


HAY FEVER 
cure you. To prove its merits we will send 
FREE on receipt of 4 cents in stamps 


a 25 cent package of EUCALOL. 
THE EUCALOL CO., 108 Fulton St., New York 





The Remedy.—YOUNG FATHER (in the future): 








For Debilitated Men, 


Horsford’s Acid VPhospha‘e. 
Dr. J. B. Atexanver, Charlotte, N. C., says: “It 
ranks among the best of nerve tonics for debilitated men.”’ 
Renews the vitality. 
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Some of the most famous Amateur Photographers in 
the world use the 


GOERZ DOUBLE ANASTIGMAT LENS, 


and it has long been the mainstay of Leading Profession- | Ce Se eee ; sting 
It has great depth of focus, unequalled cover- 
ing power, and beautiful definition. 
you can do the very finest work. Your camera should be 
equipped with one. 


BERLIN-FRIEDENAU. 





Copy Your LETTERS 


at your office—your home—on the road—in 


NO PRESS—NO WATER—NO WORK—NO TIME 
ANY INK—ANY PEN—ANY PAPER 


‘The Pen-Garbon Letter Book 


C. P. GOERZ | 
52 East Union Square, New York. 


With a “Goerz” 


For sale by all dealers, or write to 


The simple act of writing your letter produces, 
at the same time, a perfect copy in the book. 

If your stationer does not keep them, write 
for free sample. 


Readers of THe LirgRary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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A Good Recommend.—A young Irishman 
once went to a kind-hearted old squire for a 
recommendation. An elaborate one was written 
and readtohim. He took it with thanks, but did 
not move. “What’s the matter with it?” roared 
the squire. “Oh, nothin’, sorr,” said the lad, 
quickly. “Well, then, why don’t you go?” “Sure, 
sorr, I thought on the stringth of a recommind 
like that you’d be wanting to hire me.” 








Current Events. 





Monday, August 14. 


—The Secretary of War issues another appeal 
for aid for the Puerto Rico hurricane sufferers. 


—The Columbia wins another victory over the 
Defender. 


—An attempt is made to assassinate, by shoot- 
ing, Maitre Labori, the counsel for Dreyfus, 
while on his way to the court room. 


—Admiral Dewey is ill in his ship at Leghorn. 


Tuesday, August 15. 

—President McKinley makes a speech at the 
Catholic summer school on Lake Champlain. 

—The Columbia wins a third rac> from the 
Defender. 

—It is announced that M. Labori will recover 
from his wound. 

—The plague breaks out in Portugal. 

—The Russian Government announces that 


Talien-wan, China, will be opened as a free 
port. 





—Mrs. Langtry is married to Hugo Gerald de 
Bathe. 


Wednesday, August 16. 

—Anti-Goebel Democrats in Kentucky nom- 
inate John Brown Young for governor. 

Iowa Democrats nominate Frederick E. 
White for governor ; the ticket is indorsed by the 
Populists, 

—Despatches from Puerto Rico declare the loss 
of life in the recent hurricane to have been at 
least 2,000, and many sections still to be heard 
from. 

—The application of the Dreyfus counsel for 
a postponement of the court-martial trial because 
of the shooting of Labori is refused. 


Irritable Stomachs 


make irritable people. A food 
that is nourishing and that does 
not cloy the appetite is 


Somatose. 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and 
Restorative. It contains the nourishing 
elements of meat. Prepared for invalids 
and dyspeplics and those needing nour- 
ishment and a restored appetite. May 
be taken ir water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 








At druggists’ in 2-02.,%, % and 1 1b. tins. 


Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York City, selling agents for Farben- 
fabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 














PARIS IN 1900. Yisu"is Sul 
A WORD TO THE WISE commodations ow, at 


, fair rates. Personally 
conducted parties. Membership restricted. 


THE CRAWFORD TOURS, 
Home Office, 610 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. Branch 
Offices: 220 Broadway, St. Paul Building, New York; 
1011 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











THE MOST CHARMING INLAND WATER 


HUDSON RIVER TRIP ON THE AMERICAN CONTINENT. 


Steamers ‘‘New York" and ‘‘Albany”’ 


BY DAYLIGHT General Office, Desbrosses Street 
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e like Sapolio-They waste 


* Fhem-selves ‘ make the eS 
“wore hi SAPOLIO isthe . 





AND PREMIUMS.--FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. 

tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 





The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo,N Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN LITERARY DIGEST, MARCH 265TH. 





—The British Government is “prepared to send | 
20,000 men as an emergency force to the | 
Transvaal within a week.” | 


—Americans capture the Filipino town of | 
Angeles. 





—Prof. KR. W. E. Bunsen, the noted German | 
chemist, is dead. 


Thursday, August 17. 


—The War Department orders that ten new 
regiments of volunteers be enlisted for service 
in the Philippines. 


—The coroner’s jury in the Bridgeport trolley 
accident brings in a verdict charging the motor- 


| man with criminal negligence and also blaming 


the company. 


—Colonel Picquart testifies before the Dreyfus | 


court-martial. 


Friday, August 18. 
—The first ten regiments of volunteers fcr ser- 
vice in the Philippines are completed. 
The cup challenger Shamrock arrives in New 
York. 
— General Jiminez, the Dominican revolution- 
ist, is arrested at Cienfuegos. 


—Western Australia passes a bill giving wo- 


men the right to vote. 

—Emperor William makes a striking and 
conciliatory speech at the unveiling of the sol- 
diers’ monument near Metz. 


IMPROVED BREATHING TUBE 


Unequalled for prevention and cure of throat and lung 


diseases, also for strength- 

ening voice. Sent ls pws 
paid for $1.26 including 
the best work ever pub- 


lished on the great value of lung gymnastics, by Dr. 
| Patchen. Send 2-cent stamp for testimonials to 
|. HYGIENIC SUPPLY CO,, BOSTON, MASS. 


\ Bind Papers. _ 
—— dozen, 75¢. 
Covers to order, 
—_ _ | 
} 
y H. H. BALLARD, 327, Pittsfield, Mass | 


WANTED. 


Active and energetic men to represent us in Eastern, 
| Middle, and Southern States. Weekly salary or commis- 
| sions paid. Make application by letter, giving reference, 
age, and previous occupation. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., New York City. 


Pickon nMemory 


New edition on Memory and its doctors, Loisette, etc, 
Price, 25 cents. Sent by mail. 
Address E. PICK, 127 East roth Street, New York. 

















AUTHORS. Do you desire the —— =: ry vt zeus 
story, essay, poem, biography, or 

revision | Such work, said George Ww. Curtis, iss ‘done as it 

should be by The Easy Chair’s friend and oliow laborer in let 

ters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” Send for circular L, or forward your 











—Sir Charles Tusper speaks in London on the 
Alaskan boundary dispute. 


—Colonel Picquart again testifies before the 
Dreyfus court-martial at Rennes. 
Saturday, August 19. 


—Three of the new volunteer regiments have 
been ordered to the Philippines. 


—The allied printing trades of New York make 


an imposing demonstration against Zhe Sun, | 


whose employees are on strike. 


—By order of General Brooke, at Havana, 
General Jiminez is released from custody. 

—Prof. Bliss Perry of Princeton University, it is 
announced, will become editor of 7he Atlantic 
Monthly. 


Sunday, August 20. 


—The Bible Conference at Northfield, Mass., 
closes. 


—A Filipino defeat is reported from the is- 
land of Negros. 

—The Sanitary Board of Portugal isolates the 
city of Oporto, where the bubonic plague is 
prevailing. 

—A fierce outbreak of Anarchists in Paris is 
suppressed by the police only after severe fight- 
ing. 


k r 
When in 1 Montreal pate your 
the QUEEN’S MOTEL. The only fire-proof hotel in 
tthe city. C. &N, Vailee, Proprietors. 





Readers of Tux Litzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers, 


ook or MS. to the N.Y. Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Avenue. 





PAPER, Set, | 2 meat 


try book free to yearly ee. 
ook alone 10 cents. Catalogae of poult: 
books free. Poultry Advocate, use, N. 4 





Individual Communion 


Bend f ree catalogue 
Outfits. and ee 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT co., 
Box , hochester, N, ¥. 


TAMPED | STEEL CEILINGS 
Most Durable and Decorative. — for all buildings 
Numerous designs. NSend Sor Catalogue. 


H. S. NORTHROP’ S2 Cherry Street" New York 


LEGAL DIRECTORY. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States. 

Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands: 


Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Building, Philadelphia, 
Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad St.,Charleston, 8.C. 
W. B. Hutchinson (Patents and) 62 Bee 

| Arthur M. Higgins, Minneapolis, Minn. 

| Oscar C, Mueller, Wilcox Bldg, Los Angeles, Cal. 
John Moffitt, 59 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Wm 0. Thompson, 10th St. and Wash. Ave. .St. Louis 
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CHESS. 


{All communications for this Department should 


be addressed: “Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.” 





Problem 408. 


By C. L. FITCH. 
Inscribed to H. N. PILLSBURY. 
From The New York Clipper. 

black—Four Pieces. 




















White—Nine Pieces, 
White mates in two moves. 


Problem 409. 
By S. STEINER, REVESINJE. 


Black—Seven Pieces. 




















White—Nine Pieces. 
White mates in three moves. 


Solution of Problems. 
No, 402. 
‘Key-move, B—B 3. 

Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia; 
the Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa.; the Rev. 
F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth City, N. C.; F. S. 
Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; C. R. Oldham, 
Moundsville, W. Va.; C. F. Putney, Indepen- 
dence, Ia; Prof. C. D. Schmitt, University of 
Tennessec; A Knight, Bastrop, Tex.; W. Miiller, 
New York City; M. Marble, Worcester, Mass.; 
Dr. C. S. Minnich, Paimer, Neb.; C. F. McMul- 
len, Madison C.H., Va; W.H. Philbin, Archbald, 

a.; J. Astrom, Milwaukee; Dr. O. F. Blanking- 
ship, Richmond, Va.;S. M. Weeks, Newport, N. 
S.; G. W. S-V., Canton, Miss.; Miss K. S. Wins- 
ton, Richmond College, Va.; C. E. Lloyd, Wash- 
inton,C. H.O,; S. Beckner, Salt Lake City; J. E. 
Dunn, Walhalla, S. C.; Charles Dadant, Hamil. 
ton, Ill. 

Comments: “A clever composition, but easy "— 
M. W. H.; “A clean, compact, and creditable 
composition "—I, W. B.; “An average problem ; 
key obvious”—F. H. J.; “A good problem ”—F. S. 
F.; “A very good 2-er”—C. F. P.; “Pretty "—A K.; 
“Such problems ‘teach Chess”—C, S. M.; “De- 
serves the prize ”—C. F. McM. 

Very many solvers were caught by B—Q 5, the 
answer to which is Kt—Kt s. 
































No. 403. 
R—K 6 . Q-QBa,ch Q—B 6, mate 
i. 2. 3: 
Kx Kt K moves 
Aecese Kt—K 4! Q—B 4, mate 
I. 2. oo 
PxB KxR 
paoges R--Q 6, mate 
2. a 3- 
Any other 
ree a Q—B 4, mate 
I. -—- 3. 
P—Kt 6 ” Any 
eabhne Be ack. 7! Q—B 4, mate 
I. _ —— 3. 
P—B4 “kK xR 
asnece Bi acc.Fm Q—B 6, mate 
1. _ 3 —— 
Any other *K x Kt 
* Mitvcos R—Q 6, mate 
eer 


Gg eens 
Any other 


Solved by M. W. H., I. W. B., F.H. J., F.S. F., 
C.R. O., C. F.P., C. D. S., A. K., W. M.; Dr. L. 
A. Le Mieux, Seymour, Wis. 

Comments: “Ingenious and sufficiently difficult 
but with less variety and tidiness than most of 
Jespersen’s”—M. W. H.; “There is a striking 
originalty of conception, subtleness of arrange- 
ment, and thoroughness of detail about all of 
Jespersen’s work ”—I, W. B.; “A master-hand’s in 
this”—F. H.*J.; “An excellent study "—F. S. F.; 
“Very fine”--C. R. O.; “A good and somewhat 
dangerous problem ”"—C. F. P.; "Second move 
nicely hidden "—C. D. S.; “Superb”—A K.; J. J. 
has done better "—W. M.; “Slippery asoil”"—L. A. 
L. M. 

This problem seemed to be too difficult for the 
majority of our solvers. Many tried B—Q6 and 
K—B 7, both answered by Rx P. 


AK., W.M., L.A. L. M., D. E. Thomas and F. 
Rhodes, Center, Ind., got 400 and gor. C. D.S. 
got gor; J. F. D., 400. 


A Problemikin. 
BY L, A. GOULDIE. 
From The New York Clipper. 
“If a little game is a a ey is not a little 
Problem a Problemikin ? "—L. 
WHITE (5 pieces); K on . . 3; Bon Q Ktsq; 
Ron KRsq; P’son Ks, Q4. 
BLACK (2 pieces): K on K Kt 4; Pon K Kt 2. 
White mates in three moves. 


The Chess-Playing Pope. 


“In his days of illness, Leo XIII. finds his chief 
amusement in Chess. His regular partner is Fr. 
Giulio, a Dominican monk. The Pope and the 
monk have been playing against each other for 
over twenty-one years, and it is yet undecided 
which is the superior. When Leo, shortly after 
his enthronization, introduced the royal game in 
the Vatican, some ascetic Cardinals raised an out- 
cry, invoking the decision of the Council of 
Treves, which forbade priests to play Chess. The 
Pope listened to these fanatics with a superior 
smile on hislips. ‘I knowallyou want to say,’ he 
remarked, ‘and I tell you that Bishop Petrus, who 
first thundered against Chess, and the Treves 
Council were both mistaken. The latter’s decision 
scon fell into disuse, and my namesake, Leo X., 
openly averred that there was no harm in Chess- 
playing. Even the fact that Martin Luther, his 
adversary, was'a passionate Chess-player, made 
no difference. In fact, both the Pope and Luther 
thundered against games of chance, while prac- 
tising Chess.°”—Abbreviated from quotation in 
The A. C.M. from the New York Journal. 


Games from the London Tournament. 
FINE SAMPLE OF “MODERN CHEss.” 


In the following game there is nothing brilliant, 
but there is the best kind of careful, thoughtful 
play. When fourteen moves have been made the 
game seemed even, or, if there be any advantage, 
most folks would give it to White, for in an end- 
gamea Knight is stronger than a single Bishop. 
Look atthe position when White makes his 15th 
move! Weare quitesure that M. Cohn believed 
that he hada Draw. Then, notice Lasker’s won- 
derful skill: he doesn’t make any blunders, and 
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he takes advantage of every slip of his opponent. 
White’s first slip was his17th move. He should 
have played P—K B 4, following it with Q R—Q sq. 
This would have stopped the advance of Black's 
K Kt P. One of the best moves in the game is 
Black’s 22d, as the sequel shows. White’s 24th, 
while not a blunder, was an oversight, and Black 
takes immediate advantage of it, winning a 
Pawn. 


Ruy Lopez. 
COHN. LASKER, COHN. LASKER, 
White. pee White. — Black. 
1P—K4 26R—R6 B-—B3 
2 Kt_K B3 Eg! B3 |27K—Kt2 mh 
3 B—Kt5 ars 28 R—K2 ~ Kr’ 2 
4P—Q3 29 R-R5 K_B 3 
5 Kt—B3 Be : P—B3 P-—B 


ape —Kt2 34 K—Kt4 Px 

1o Px Kt x P 35 Kt-Q6 R—KBsq 
1x Ktx Kt x Kt 36 R(R3)-K 3 R—B 5 ch 
sO-Keaw xB 37 K—Rt 3 at ey 


-~Kt 4 ch Q—K 3 38 Kt—-B4z R— 
i xQch PxQ 39 Kt—Kt6 K— 3 
t-K2 K R—KBsq 33 Ktx R Px Kt 
16 P_ B3 P—QR4 





OA P M3 a - =} 
17 sq P— t4 6 
I Ro P—R5 6 R Kb. P—B 5 
19 P_OR3 R4 Fe —K 6 
20 K R-Q -on th 4s R(B2) 3K—Ks5 
zt RiQsa)-Qa R “i 4@RxRch PxR 

22 R—B 3 Kt'sq 47R—R8 B-—Ka2 
23 Kt—Q k 48R—K8 K—B6 
3 et, BOR = KR8 P—Q7 
25R 3 ae 4 50 Resigns. 


BLACKBURNE BEATS PILLSBURY. 


BLACKBURNE, PILLSBURY. BLACKBURNE, PILLSBURY, 


\ hon p — 2 White. . gavee. 
rP—Q,4 —Q4 28 O-O5 —Kt4 
IKUR B Kt—K B 3 a? Rat 
3P—K3 —B4 ee kite 





5 Castles P—K 3 - Q Rob sq Poke . 
6 ——" 3 BY 38 R—B 6 ch P—B 3 
7Px Bx 4R—K6 Kt—Kt 6ch 
8 P—Q Kt 4 B—Q3 35 Ktx Kt Q x Kt 
9B—Kt2_ Castles 30 RxR xR 
10 P—B 4 PxP 37 Q-Kt 8 ch K—R 3 
11 Bx P P—K 4 38 QOxP Q—K 8 ch 
12 9 Kt-Q 2 g.* 2 39 K—R 2 P Queens 
13 P—Kt 5 t—-QR4 |4oRxQ os 
14 os 2 PO = gia o> io nO 2h 
15 O—R4 ~ t3 42 Q-Kt3c xQc 
3 BBs K R—K sq okx 0 Ps, 
17 K R-Qsq QR—Qsq |[44K—B3 K—K3 
18 P—R3 B—R4 45 K—K 4 P—B 4ch 
19 B—Kt4 P—Ks5 46 K—B 4 K 4 
20Kt—-Q 4 KBxB 47K x P K x 
aaPxB Rx Kt 48P—Kt4 K—B,4 
22PxR P—K 6 49P—Kts5 KxP 
23 Bx B PxPch so P—R 4 K—B 3 
24K—Rs Ktx B 51 P—R 5 <3 2 
25 Kt—Bsq Q—Ks5 52 P—Kt6 P ch 
—R2 a 5 53 KxP Resigns. 
27 PxKt —K 6 | 


The New York Chess Association. 


The midsummer meeting will be held in the 
United States Hotel, Saratoga Springs, New York, 
during the week August 23 to Septembere. The 
features of interest will be the Inter-State Match, 
the Staats-Zettung Trophy contest, and class tour- 
naments for the Farnsworth and Wright cups. 
The Manhattan’ Chess-Club has been successful 
four times in getting the Staats-Zettung cup, and 
expect to win this time; but America has nowa 
newly created Chess-master, Mr. Frank J. Mar- 
shall, of Brooklyn, who will represent the Brook- 
lyn Chess-Club in this contest. The Inter-State 
Match will be the star feature of the meeting, 
New York, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania being 
represented by teams of seven players each. 
Prizes of $50, $40, $30, $20, $10 are offered for the 
best, next best, etc., individual scores, 


Chess-Nuts. 


Rumour says that Lasker has agreed to play 
Janowski for $2,000 a side and the championship of 
the world. 


Lasker has been to seea phrenologist, according 
to The Pali Mall Gazette. The phrenologist didn't 
know that the young man whom he was examin 
ing was the Chéss-Champion of the World. He 
said that Lasker was “fairly constructive, able to 
organize quickly, does not always concentrate 
his mind, distributes his attention, is versatile, 
calculation good, organ of concentration not large 
engugh to give him persistency in any particular 
pursuit.” He capped the climax by saying: “He 
might play Chess a little, but I should say Cricket 
was his specialty.” 
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IDEAL FOR 
A DAY’S OUTING 
A WEEK’S VACATION 
or A SUMMER’S REST 


Cong 
Island 


Reached ONLY by the Long Island R. R. recently 
made dustless, smokeless, speedy ; starting twelve hun- 
dred trains daily—the finest service in the world. New 
ars and engines. 

Good air, good water, good roads ; quaint villages ,charm- 
ng country, surrounded by hundreds of miles of sound, 
bay, and sea-coast, offering every summer allurement. 
Woods, hills, and harbors on thenorthshore. Ocean, bays 
and beaches on the south. Dotted with hotels and cot- 
tages which afford every desirable accommodation. 


These four handsome books sent on receipt of stamps 
for postage as follows: ‘‘ Long Island’’ (descriptive) 6c; 
‘Unique Long Island’’ (photo-illustrations only), 5¢.: 
‘‘Summer Homes, Hotels and Boarding-Houses,’ 4c.; 
‘Cyclist’s Paradise’’ (road maps, distances, hotels. 
etc., 2c.) 


THE LONG ISLAND RAILROAD CO. 


Address H. M. SMITH, Traffic Mgr., or H. B. FUL- 
LERTON, Sp. Agt., Pass. Dept. Long Island R. R., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


vine ion SCHOOL 


FOR... Situated at Quincy, Mass. Location unsur- f 





¥ assed for beauty and healthfulness ; six 
r GIRLS nihesivom Boston ; fouracres of land, with 
beautiful lawns, gardens, fine trees, shrubbery, and 
ample space for playgrounds. The house has spacious 
halls and thirty rooms, most of them large, and all 
open? many of them have fireplaces. Electric 
ight and steam heat. The School house has cheer- 
ful recitation rooms, Music rooms with deadened 
walls, Gymnasium, Art room, Laboratory, and Office. 
Educational advantages unsurpassed. Certificate 
admits to leading colleges. Illustrated prospectus 
sent on request. Address 


HORACE M. WILLARD, Sc.D., 


Mention Tuk LITERARY DIGEST. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Thirty-second year, Graduate, elective, and college 
preparatory courses. Certificate admits tq leading col- 
eges. Individual attention. Healthful situation amid 
most beautiful scenery, at the junction of direct routes 
from Chicago to Boston, and from New York to the White 
Mountains. Extensive grounds, out-of-door sports, 5 m- 
nasium. Thorough mental and physical training. /llus- 
trated circular sent on request. 

Miss Ipa F. Foster, 
Miss Carouiwngs R. CLARK, 
Greenfield, Massachusetts. 
Mention THE LireRaRY DIGEst. 


BETTS ACADEMY 


STAMFORD, CONN. 6st year. 


Thorough preparation for college or business. 
Special advantages for students desiring to save time in 


preparation. 
INDIVIDUAL attention in the 
fl apiy. 
Large grounds adapted 


Wollaston, 
Maas. 
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and the formation of correct habits o 
Companionable HOME LIFF. 
to athletics and outdoor sports. 
WM. J. BETTS, M.A. (Yale), Principal. 
Mention THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


he Brooklyn Heights Seminary, 


135-149 Montague St., Brooklyn. 


An exceptionally well-equipped boarding and day 
school for girls. Each department in charge of a 
specialist. Certificate admits to leading colleges. 
Special attention to hygiene and physical culture. 

4gth year. 

CLARA R. COLTON, 

CORNELIA H. FULTON, 

KATHARINE S. WOODWARD, 
Mention THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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WANTED. 

Active and energetic men to represent us in Eastern, 
Middle, and Southern States. Weekly salary or commis- 
sions paid. Make application by letter, giving reference, 
age, and previous occupation. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., New York City. 





TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS 





02 Fulton st., New York, sell all makes under half price. Don’t 


buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice and p: 
Excha Immense for 8 


rices. 
- = stock . Ship for trial. 
Guaran’ first-class. Dealers supplied. 52-page illus. cat. free 


reparation of lessons 


One Quarter 
| Former Price 


WE HAVE HAD PREPARED AN EXCEEDINGLY 
LARGE EDITION, AND BY SO DOING HAVE SAVED 
MANY DOLLARS ON THE COST OF EACH COPY 


Tissot’s Life of Christ 


ITEMS OF 
INTEREST 


M. Tissot spent 10 
years, much of this 
time in Palestine, 
painting the origi- 
nals from which the 
hundreds of illus- 
trations in his work were 
| made. 


| 


| 




























INDEED 


The present fig- 
ure for this the most 
remarkable Relig- 
ious art work of all 
times is NOW easily 
within the reach of 
every one interested in 
ART or RELIGION. 





These 500 pictures tell the 
entire story of Christ's 
Life as it has never before 
been pictured. 


NO WORK has ever been 
so well received by PEO- 
PLE, PULPIT, and PRESS. 





The preparation and pub- 
lishing took four years. 





An investment of over 
$400,000 was made before 
the work was ready for 
delivery. 


IT CERTAINLY is the 
publishing ACHIEVE- 
MENT of the NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 








Each illustration is of dis- 
| tinct value. 


UPON REQUEST 


we will forward full par- 
ticulars of the WORK, the 
MODEST PRICE, and 
EASY TERMS of pay- 
ment which we now offer 





The many reproductions 
of the paintings in color § 
are identical with the/p 
originals. . 





Hundreds of thousands of 7 
visitors to the galleries 
have seen these | 
'great paintings 
/not only in this ‘a 
country but inj @ 
England and Sl 
France as well. 


* Ss. McClure 
- # Tissot Co. 
- 142 East 25th Street 
New York City 


ox 


~ 





Copyright by J. James Tissot, 1895-1896. 


The Detroit School For Boys 


44 HENDRIE AVE., DETROIT, MICH. 


Tenth year begins September 2oth. A Home and Day school which provides fully for English, 
Modern languages, Classics, Sciences, Music, MRS. MARY EKIN WHITTON 
Manual Training, Physical Training. Primary, ppppeRIcK DEXTER GREEN 


Intermediate, and College Preparatory Depart ppepgrick BDW ARDS SEARLE 
ments. Announcement on application. Mention THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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Readers of Taz Lrrgerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





LAST GRAND OPPORTUNITY FOR DIGEST READERS. 


ONLY 77 SETS LEFT 

















AND NO MORE WILL BE OFFERED AT THIS PRICE. 


Encyclopedia Britannica—Million Dollar Libra 


e Mark) 


| 
GREATEST BIOGRAPHICAL WORK. | A LIBRARY that cost over $1,500,000 to prepare. 
| A LIBRARY so complete that it covers the entire range 
| 


GREATEST SCIENTIFIC WORK. GREATEST ART WORK. of human knowledge 
* wo ° c c ‘oO el ¢ 
SS ee _ ees CRO ATEICAL WORE A LIBRARY so reliable that it has become the standard 


Every article upon these and every other subject is treated exhaustively by the greatest known of all English-speaking countries of the world. 


specialists, hence every article is the best, most reliable, and satisfactory that the whole world can) A LIBRARY so compact that it places readily before you 
furnish. 6 complete knowledge of every subject. 


GREATEST GENERAL HISTORY. 












ENTIRE SET SENT ON PAYMENT 
OF ONLY 


$1.00 


Balance Payable in Sixteen Monthly 
Payments of $2.00 each. 





Regular Price of this Superb Set $50.00 
OFFERED FOR THIRTY DAYS 


AT $30.00 CASH 


#33.00 Monthly Payments 

























Sign this application or write for further particulars. 


REMEMBER 
THIS 1S THE ONLY REPRINT published in the 


world that is not altered, mutilated, or abridged in some You get a set of 30 superb volumes containing 25,000 
way. pages, 8,000 illustrations, 700 maps and 250,000 subjects. 
A work that stands to-day as it always has as the only 
complete cyclopedia in the English language. 


SEE WHAT THIS OFFER MEANS TO YOU, 





HENRY G. ALLEN & CO , 160 Fifth Ave., New York 
Gentlemen: I desire to take advantage of your 
special offer on the Encyclopedia Britannica to 
readers of THe Dicest, and inclose $1.00 as initial 
ayment. Send full particulars and, if found satis- 
actory, I will order the set, paying for it in monthly 
payments of $2.00; otherwise the money to be re- 
turned to me, 


THAT OUR NEW APPENDIX VOLUME with 
our exhaustive American Supplement takes every im- 


“0% TO CAN -—This editi 
portant title in the work and gives all that is recent con- CANADIAN READERS.—This edition can be 


legally sent into Canada. 








cerning it, bringing information down to date. It 
contains also 52 New [aps, including the new 
Government Map of Klondike, Hawaii, Cuba. Thus, 
with our supplemental volumes, the Britannica be- 
comes the /a¢est as well as the greatest. 








Order Now and take advantage of this splendid 
chance to secure this unrivaled fund of universal know]- 
edge before the advance in price, 








| 














N® RISK.—The set may be returned to us any time 
within ten days if not satisfactory and the money will 
be returned. 


HENRY C. ALLEN & CO., Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave. New York 





Readers of Taz Lirgrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 








